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Ground on all 
four sides to 
close tolerance 
and bright pol- 
ished. 


THE TRADE HAS BEEN 
LOOKING FOR JUST THIS 
KIND OF A BIT 


Gray Cut Cobalt, which contains over 
40% of alloys, embodies the highest 
content of tungsten and cobalt that can 
be added with .80% carbon to any high 
speed steel and yet be commercially 


gr ay Cut 
COBALT 
BITS 


forgeable, 


Gray Cut Cobalt bits are recommend- 
ed only for the cutting of material that 
is unusually hard or has a gritty surface 
such as chilled cast-iron, manganese 
steel, heat treated steels,-etc. 
Cobalt bits will cut such steels when 
other types of high speed steels may 


totally fail. 


Write for folder listing standard sizes. 
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NLIKE the automobile body, the parts 
down next to the road take the hardest 


punishment. 


Fenders, splashers, wheels and scores of other 
parts must stand not only the storm and sunshine, but also the 
beating of flying mud and gravel. They are the first to show the 
wear and tear of the battle with the elements, unless given extra 
protection. 


Bonderizing under the enamel gives these exposed parts the 
ability to take this extra punishment and remain rust-free, extend- 
ing their useful life. It eliminates réconditioning expense, retains 
fine appearance and makes a more satisfied owner. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF COMPANY - 2178 EAST MILWAUKEE AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Parker Processes are 
the result of 18 years 
of continuous research, 
looking to improved 
technic of rust preven- 
tion and better finishes 
for iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Literature describ- 
ing these processes will 
be sent on request to 
manufacturers and 


technical men. BONDERIZING 


PARKERIZING 
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Model Changes Check Output 


October Output Falls Short 
of Estimated 145,000 Units 


by Athel F. Denham 





$415,000,000 to Suppliers 
For Million Ford Cars in '35 


Dearsorn, Micu., Nov. 1.—“The 
Ford Motor Company is out of the de- 
pression,” a statement issued by the 
company today says. 

“Today it set its production sched- 
ule for 1935 at 1,000,000 cars or bet- 
ter,” said Henry Ford. “Our experi- 
ence during the last six months, and 
what we see in the future tells us a 
year of improved business is ahead.” 

“Do you think 1935 will end the 
depression?” he was asked. 

“Why, the depression would be over 
for the whole country very soon if 
American industrialists would just 
forget these alphabet schemes and 
take hold of their industries and run 
them with good, sound, common Amer- 
ican business sense. They should 
take hold of their country, too, in the 
same way and run it with good, sound, 
American common sense.” 

Four years have passed since the 
Ford Motor Company had a produc- 
tion year of more than 1,000,000 cars. 
In 1930, 1,485,000 cars were produced. 

It was also disclosed that commitments 
had been going out that will run into a 
total of more than $415,000,000 in 1935 to 
be distributed among 6,008 suppliers. 
While employment is reduced at present 
due to new model retooling, when large 
scale production is resumed early in De- 
cember, monthly payrolls in the Detroit 
district alone will run to $6,861,000. When 
operations get into full swing, 87,000 will 
be employed in the Detroit district. 

The biggest single item in the 1935 
budget is $100,000,000 for bodies of which 
$75,000,000 will be spent for metals in- 
cluding $53,600,000 for steel bought in 
the open market in addition to Ford-made 
steel. Other budgeted expenditures in- 
clude malleable castings, $6,618,000; $2,- 
683,000, grey iron castings (exclusive of 
Ford iron); aluminum, $6,000,000; cop- 
per, $3,600,000; lead, $1,443,000; tin, $1,- 
151,000; zinc, $337,750; tires, $22,500,- 
000; crude rubber, $6,000,000; body finish 
materials, $32,000,000 including $16,727,- 
000 for upholstery cloth, carpets, leather, 
etc.; $11,000,000 for glass and $4,300,000 
for paints and lacquer; lumber, $3,000,000, 
and $74,000,000 for freight, mostly to rail- 
roads, on 324,000 carloads of incoming 
and outgoing freight. 
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October production totals fell far short of the 145,000 units 
originally scheduled for the month. This was due largely to the 
partial failure of some companies to get under way on new model 
schedules, and shut-downs at earlier than anticipated dates for change- 
overs by other producers to permit clean-ups of present stocks. 
Although final figures were not available from a number of major 
producers at closing time it appears unlikely that production this 
month exceeded 120,000 to 125,000, including trucks for both the 


United States and Canada. 
Present indications are that Novem- 
ber totals will be lower than the 70,000 


. to 75,000 units estimated a week or two 


ago. However, it must be remembered 
that the sales season last year got under 
way late and ran longer than customary. 
If this November’s total should drop as 
low as 65,000 units the month’s record 
would still be ahead of November, 1933, 
when the output was 63,000 units. 

A downward sales trend at this time 
of the year is normal, but the current 
recession appears to be somewhat greater 
than the ordinary seasonal decline. In 
large measure this is due to the practic- 
ally simultaneous announcement of new 
models which important manufacturers 
are expected to make in December or 
January, resulting in coincidental shut- 
downs for necessary model changes. 

Hudson reports a domestic sales gain 
for October greater than September, alto- 
gether contrary to seasonal trends. Octo- 
ber deliveries numbered approximately 
5,300 units compared (roughly) with 
3,500 units in the preceding month. This 
is an increase of about 50 per cent. 

Oldsmobile retail sales continued at a 
steady rate during October. Total sales 
for the month are reported to be con- 
siderably in excess of those for the same 
month last year. Retail sales during first 
20 days of October were 83 per cent over 
those of the corresponding period of 
1933, while sales during the second 10 
day period were in excess of those for 
the first 10 days. 





Domestic sales of Cadillac and LaSalle 
for the first 20 days of last month were 
12.2 per cent over those for the same 
period of October, last year. Thus far 
this year export sales of these cars have 
set a new five year record for the same 
period of every year since 1929. 


Sloan and Chrysler See 
Roosevelt on Auto Code 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 1—The automobile 


manufacturing code, which expires Satur- 
day, will be extended prior to that date 
without public hearing and without major 
change, it is confidently anticipated here. 

Today Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and Walter 
Chrysler, accompanied by S. Clay Williams, 
chairman of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Board discussed the extension of the 
code with President Roosevelt. 

Labor’s artillery is understood to be di- 
rected mainly at the elimination of the merit 
clause, its 30-hr. week demand not being 
taken seriously. 





Chevrolet Price 
Cuts Authorized 


Chevrolet has authorized dealer 
state advisory committees to approve 
price reductions on current series cars. , 
Willys-Overland has done likewise. _ 

According to information available 
as this issue of Automotive Industries 
closes, Ford is the only important 
manufacturer who has not authorized 
clean-up price reductions on 1934 cars. 
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New Car Gross Profit Reductions Nearly 
Equal Code Used Car Savings, PAA Finds 


Used car savings of $652,087, presum- 
ably due to the code, accrued to about 
200 Pennsyl-ania car dealers who sub- 
mitted eight-months’ 1933 and 1934 op- 
erating statements in a survey which Ed- 
ward Payton, well-known dealer manage- 
ment consultant, has just completed for 
the Pennsylvania Automotive Association, 
the state dealers’ organization. 

Curiously enough these savings were 
almost exactly counter-balanced by re- 
ductions in new car gross profit margins 
resulting from decreases in discounts on 
cars and accessories and lower mark-ups 
on freight, handling, etc. These reduc- 
tions amounted to $645,867, which is only 
$6,220 less than the used car saving at- 
tributed to the code. . 

The dealers participating in the study 
show a substantial expansion in net profit 
in the first eight months of this year as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, but the increase appears to 
be due largely to increased volume. In 
actual figures, their net earnings for the 
period were $1,296,331 against $923,400 
last year, an increase of 41 per cent. 
However, it should not be overlooked 
that the last four months of the year have 
yet to be reported, and they are usually 
difficult months for dealers. These profits 
were earned on gross sales during the 
eight-month periods of $39,513,668 in 
1934 and $31,769,943 in 1933. 

New car sales for the group totaled 
$25,528,336 on 30,876 units, against $20,- 
325,012 on 26,946 units in the first eight 
months of last year. On these sales, they 
obtained gross profits of $4,788,852 and 
$4,326,923, or 21.28 and 18.75 per cent, 
respectively. The reduction in percentage 


of gross margin is 2.53 per cent which on 
1934 sales would amount to $645,867. 
This represents the additional new car 
gross profit they would have received on 
new car sales if 1933 discounts, etc., had 
been in effect this year, assuming of 
course that sales were not affected ad- 
versely thereby. 

In their used car departments in the 
first eight months of 1933, the reporting 
dealers sold $6,778,907 and the cost of 
these sales (allowance value plus recon- 
ditioning) was $7,281,995, making the 
gross loss $503,088, or 7.42 per cent on 
the volume. This year they showed a 
gross profit on used cars of $37,539, or 
.45 per cent on sales of $8,282,314. Trad- 
ing this year as they did in 1933, their 
gross loss on this volume would have 
been $614,548 which, added to the $37,- 
539 gross profit they actually obtained 
makes a saving of $652,087 on used cars 
in the first eight months, presumably due 
to the code. 

A more detailed analysis of the data 
compiled in this survey, which has pro- 
duced some of the most comprehensive 
information on dealer operations ever to 
become generally available, will appear 
in Automotive Industries next week. 


U. S. Advertising Corp. 
Gets Graham Account 


C. W. Matheson, vice-president of 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp., has an- 
nounced the appointment of the United 
States Advertising Corp. of Toledo, as 
advertising counsel, effective immediately. 
The agency will open Detroit offices soon 
to handle the above account as well as 





that of the Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
which also was recently secured. 

Henry Koch, formerly vice-president of 
Maxon and George Harrison Phelps 
agencies, and at one time advertising 
manager of Dodge Bros., will be in the 
Detroit office, as well as Leonard M. 
Keating, formerly connected with Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. and previous 
to that with Ohio Brass and Simmons 
Hardware. 


GMAC Cuts Rates in 
Bid for Larger Sales 


Improved Time-Paymené 
Experience Brings Second 
Reduction of 10° in Year 


In advance of the period of new model 
announcement and in preparation for the 
selling season, GMAC has announced that 
effective last Thursday (Nov. 1), its 
schedule of new and used car differentials 
were reduced approximately 10 per cent. 
This is the second reduction during the 
current year—the first was made in Feb- 
ruary. 

These reductions are designed to place 
dealers in General Motors cars in a strong 
position to interest the potential time 
buyer, whose reluctance to enter the mar- 
ket has been one of the causes of low 
volume for the industry during the past 
several years. Continued improvement in 
time-payment experience has made these 
reductions possible. 

At the same time, two improvements 
have been made in the insurance included 
in the plan. On Fire and Theft, an Ac- 
tual Value policy will be provided in place 
of a stated amount of insurance limited to 
80 per cent of the cash selling price of the 
car. This increases the protection to the 
assured during the early period of owner- 
ship when the value of the car may exceed 
the former maximum of 80 per cent. On 

















Built by H. McFarlane & Co., Inc., Chicago, and designed by Everett Worthington, these special bodies are being used by 





the Coca-Cola company to distribute free drinks in residential districts for sales promotion. The canopy compartment in the 
rear houses an automatic mixer and dispenser which is enclosed in glass panels. The drawers, shown in the rear view, contain 
glasses. The floors of these jobs are of one piece of phemaloid and the panels and roofs of plymetal. All letters are 
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cut out of '/ in. aluminum plates and riveted to the panels 
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used cars deductible collision insurance 
is being provided on all cars selling at 
$150 and more, whereas formerly no col- 
lision insurance was written on cars sell- 
ing for less than $200. Adjustments in 
insurance premiums for fire, theft, and 


collision have been made, following 
changes recently announced by the Con- 
ference insurance companies. Since the 
cost of insurance is included in the pub- 
lished GMAC charts, there will be in- 
stances where increases in insurance 
premiums offset the reduction in GMAC 
differentials. However, had the reduc- 
tions not been made, the full increase in 
insurance would have been reflected in 
the charts. 


W-O Calling 600 Men; 
2500 On Payroll Soon 


Production of 15,000 
Cars Starts About Nov. 
20; Continues to June 


Willys-Overland announced 600 addi- 
tional men will be recalled to work at 
once, and that 2500 will be on payrolls 
here by Nov. 20 as production gets under 
way on the 15,000 units recently au- 
thorized by the Federal Court. 


David R. Wilson, receiver, said all sup- 
plies and materials have been ordered 
and deliveries on some items are being 
received. About 500 have been on the 
payroll for several weeks and peak of em- 
ployment with 3500 at work is expected 
to be reached by Christmas. 


Mr. Wilson said Feb. 28 will see com- 
pletion of the first 5000 units and the 
remainder will keep the plant in opera- 
tion until June 30. He said orders for 
about 7000 have been received accom- 
panied by $50 deposit per car. Sale of 
some receivership certificates to finance 
the operation has been concluded, and no 
difficulties are expected either in sales 
or financing. 


Service Show Nation's 
Biggest Booth Display 


When the Automotive Service Indus- 
tries Show opens Nov. 19 in the Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium it will be the 
biggest booth show ever seen in this 
country, according to the sponsors, 
M.E.M.A., M.E.W.A. and N.S.P.A. The 
show will occupy more than 72,000 
square feet of space and accommodate 
790 individual booths. 

According to A. B. Coffman, show 
manager, reservations already received 
require the making of more than 10,000 
identification badges. Mr. Coffman looks 
upon this fact as an indication that this 
years show will be also one of the 
largest ever held from the attendance 
standpoint. 
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Sloan Holds Fair Used Car Values Won't 
Limit Output in Letter on Dealer Code. 


Divisional field staffs of the General 
Motors Corporation have been informed 
of an informal letter sent to Divisional 
Heads, by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., presi- 
dent, in which Mr. Sloan expressed him- 
self—speaking more as a commentator 
than from the standpoint of General Mo- 





Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


tors policy—of the belief that the auto- 
motive retailing code, particularly re- 
ferring to the maintenance of values for 
used cars—fair to the dealer, and fair 
to the owner—if given a chance to work, 
would prove beneficial to the industry as 
a whole, over the long pull. 

That copies of this letter had been re- 
ceived by GM’s field organization was 
revealed exclusively in Automotive In- 
dustries last week. 

Mr. Sloan pointed out that this phase 
of the retail code is now in the “twilight 
zone,” so to speak, with its fate largely 
dependent upon future developments. 

Mr. Sloan is not of the thinking that 
the establishment of fair used trade-in 
values will, over the long pull, limit new 
-” 


car production. He feels that, of the 
many problems, looking toward the fu- 
ture, that face the industry, including in 
that category the manufacturers, the 
dealers, and all others, none is more im- 
portant than the maintenance of adequate 
dealer outlets. In no other way can the 
public be adequately served—in no other 
way can the industry prosper. Dealer 
outlets, he contends, can not be main- 
tained unless based upon policies and 
conditions that will inject into the dealer 
picture greater stability and a more as- 
sured profit, over the long pull. He be- 
lieves the maintenance of fair used car 
values is a component part of that prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Sloan added that if, under the 
code, which of course is law, fair used 
car values can not be maintained, there 
is not much hope of maintaining them in 
any other way, now or hereafter. He 
raises the question as to whether this 
problem should be considered from the 
standpoint of a relatively limited number 
of dealers, or should it be considered 
from the standpoint of the vital impor- 
tance of a broad distribution of the in- 
dustry’s products, under all conditions, 
and through all circumstances. 

Mr. Sloan recognizes this largely as a 
dealer problem. He hopes that the 
dealer body will evaluate the opportunity 
that has been given to them and consider 
seriously which way their own real in- 
terests, over the long pull, really lie, and 
then act accordingly. 


Ford Asks Furnace Bids 


The Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Ltd., has called for bids for the erection 
of an electric furnace foundry at its 
plant in East Windsor. 





New 10 hp. de luxe model being offered by the British Ford company at 
£135. (See report of London Show on page 550.) 
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Buyers Are Real Bosses, Sloan Writes 
in Letter to General Motors Workers 


Factory employees of General Motors 
this week received a letter from Presi- 
dent Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., stressing the 
mutual importance of continued harmoni- 
ous relations between labor and manage- 
ment. The letter is a follow-up on the 
pamphlet on industrial relations recently 
distributed to the corporation’s workers 
and in the main consists of an inter- 
pretation of a portion of that statement 
of policy. 

The letter follows: 


“Recently I sent you a pamphlet outlin- 
ing the policies governing General Motors’ 
relations with factory employees. In that 
pamphlet it was said that the relationship 
between management and employees ‘re- 
quires a harmonious working together to 
the end that the quality and cost of the 
product may be such that the business will 
prove continuingly successful and will sur- 
vive.’ 

“What this means is that we have got to 
make products which the public will buy 
and we can do it only by all working to- 
gether with that idea in mind. The buyers of 
our products are our real bosses. They are 
the ones who provide the money for the 
wages of every one of us. We must satisfy 
them or lose our jobs. 

“Your grocer knows that if you and your 
fellow employees don’t like his goods, he 
will lose your trade and before long, he will 
have to go out of business. General Motors 
also would have to go out of business if the 
public stopped buying our products. 

“General Motors has been able to grow 
and provide more jobs only because we have 
made products of good quality at satisfac- 
tory prices. This has been possible because 
General Motors’ employees and manage- 
ment have worked together. The only way 


we can keep on satisfying the public is by 
continuing to work together, with a common 
purpose—namely the purpose of maintain- 
ing the quality of our products and keeping 
their prices reasonable. The management 
cannot do this alone. The employees can- 
not do it alone. We are all engaged in a 
sort of cooperative enterprise in which 
every one of us has his particular place and 
must do his part. And in doing our part 
every one of us must remember that we are 
working together to satisfy the millions of 
people who buy our products. Intelligent 
planning, engineering and supervision are 
necessary. Careful workmanship is neces- 
sary. The spirit of fairness and cooperation 
in our relations with one another is nec- 
essary. It is only by real teamwork that we 
can maintain the quality of our products 
and satisfy the buyers upon whom all of 
us depend for our livelihood.” 


Dillon Hits GM’s 


Labor Statement 


Says Plan Won't Work and 
Is Designed to Kill Off 
Independent Labor Unions 

DETROIT—Commenting on the state- 
ment of GM’s industrial relations poli- 
cies (AI, Sept. 15) issued recently by 
President Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., F. J. 
Dillon, Detroit organizer for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, said here this 
week: 

“Mr. Sloan is undoubtedly a very es- 
timable gentleman, but when he prom- 
ises a plan designed to fulfill the hopes 
and aspirations of the thousands of em- 


ployees in his large corporation, he 
shows a misunderstanding of his peo- 
ples’ basic needs. 

“Mr. Sloan’s plan is a good plan. The 
only trouble is that it won’t work. It 
does not deal effectively with means of 
solving problems of hours, wages, etc. 
The only way in which these can be 
solved is at the conference table with 
equal representation of labor and man- 
agement. Mr. Sloan’s plan is obviously 
designed to do two things; the first to 
kill present independent labor organiza- 
tions and the second to prevent their 
return to the automotive industry.” 


Cornelius T. Myers 


Cornelius T. Myers, secretary of the 
Chassis Lubricating Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J., and one of the industry’s most 
widely known engineers, died there on 
Tuesday of last week. 

Mr. Myers originated the system of 
chassis lubrication by means of reservoirs 
with wicks at the various points to be 
lubricated and organized the company of 
which he was secretary. About 20 years 
ago he was connected with the General 
Motors Truck Co. as mechanical engineer, 
and later became general manager of the 
Timken-David Brown Co. which intro- 
duced the David Brown system of worm 
gearing for truck drives into this country. 

During the war Mr. Myers took an ac- 
tive part in the development of stand- 
ardized trucks for the U. S. Army and 
acted as chairman of a chassis manufac- 
turers committee which designed the chas- 
sis of the Class A truck. He also was ac- 
tive in. the affairs of the S. A. E. and in 
a paper read at a meeting of the Society 





New Passenger Car Registrations—9 Months 


















Per Cent 

change, Per cent of Total, 

September, August, September, Nine Months 9 mos., 1934 First Nine Months 

1934 1934 1933 1934 1933 a over 1933 1934 1933 
Are 41,929 54,357 33,484 454,526 242,991 +87.0 29.05 20.17 
Chevrolet .... 43,003 55,623 9,355 434,2 394,986 9.9 27.76 32.78 
Plymouth 24,551 33,222 29,542 254,932 193,073 +32.0 16.29 16.02 
eee 89 8,438 10,419 73,757 66,707 +10.5 4.71 5.54 


—14.1 


Oldsmobile ... ‘ . 

aes 4,566 5,822 3,761 49,302 38,690 +27.4 3.15 3.21 
Studebaker 2,554 3,652 2,205 33,842 26,836 +26.0 2.16 2.23 
Terraplane .. 2,642 3,663 4,626 33,172 29,685 +11.8 2.12 2.46 
Chrysier ..... 3,352 21,428 24,148 
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Pierce-Arrow. 






Continental .. 4 17 510 3 1,994 wll ; 
Austin ....... 19 19 278 814 3,130 —74.0 105 26 
Franklin ..... 6 8 110 350 1,080 —67.6 03 09 


Miscellaneous. 





1,359 


















cocees . 193,828 1,564,690 1,204,950 +30.0 ; J 
Chrysler Corp. 33,57 45,921 45,889 359,392 301,265 +19.2 . - 
Ford&Lincoln 42,100 54,564 33,660 456,121 244,743 +86.2 29.15 20.32 
GeneralMotors 59,220 77,365 65,189 611,672 541,590 +12.9 39.10 44.94 
All Others .. 12,037 15,978 13,096 137,505 117,352 +17.1 8.79 9.74 
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proposed an “ability factor” for trucks 
which since that time has come into gen- 
eral use. He established himself as con- 
sulting engineer in Rahway after the war 
and continued his practice there prac- 
tically up to the time of his death. 


Pierce-Arrow Submits 
Reorganization Plan 


Proposal Calls for New 
Stock Issue at $3 Par; 
Hearing Set for Dec. 3 


A plan of reorganization for the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Co., and its subsidi- 
ary sales corporation, has been submitted 
to Judge John Knight in the Federal 
District Court at Buffalo. The plan calls 
for a stock distribution of the proposed 
reorganized corporation equivalent to 15 
per cent in par value of existing 
creditors’ claims. Creditors and stock- 
holders have been directed by the jurist 
to appear Dec. 3 and show cause why 
the plan should not be accepted. 

Judge Knight, who last month ap- 
pointed E. R. Bosley, Buffalo lawyer, to 
act as special master in reorganization 
proceedings and refused a creditor’s plea 
for investigation of the company, di- 
rected that copies of the plan be sent 
to all creditors and shareholders and 
announced he would appoint accountants 
and engineeers to go over the plan and 
study all transactions in the past year. 

The present plan contemplates the 
issuance of 850,000 shares of stock with 
a par value of $3; of this number 286,- 
000 would be offered for public sales at 
par, with present stockholders receiving 
priority rights of purchase, and 271,000 
would be distributed to the company’s 


New Truck Registrations—9 Months 

















Per Cent 
Change Per Cent of 
9 Mos. total—Nine 
Sept., Sept., 9 Months 1934 over Months 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1933 1934 1933 

Chevrolet ...scece 15,159 14,026 122,579 80,511 62.1 39.52 43.87 
Rss kee Ae eahoere 12,250 7,088 ,300 45,243 121.0 32.34 24.65 

ates ceeded 4,086 4,316 35,059 16,796 +108.0 11.31 9.15 
International ..... 2,538 3,137 23,183 19,401 Tt 19.4 7.47 10.57 
 « er eeaes 1,240 592 7,703 4,823 59.8 2.48 2.63 
2 eee 420 473 4,235 3,026 + 40.0 1.36 1.65 
Ee an o's en 369 281 »922 »217 + 77.0 1.26 1.21 
EE SG caceseccean 199 83 3,139 1,061 +196.0 1.01 .58 
A 158 134 1,473 943 + 56.2 47 -51 
Pati shs ses 00s 103 135 1,470 1,129 + 30.2 47 -62 
Studebaker ...... 153 166 1,229 1,534 — 20.0 -40 -84 
Brockway .......-. 74 103 946 675 + 40.0 -30 37 
SE icine bases 118 105 808 797 T 1.3 -26 43 
IT 31 70 602 517 16.4 -19 -28 
ES 6 5.4. 0iys 468.0 39 111 474 956 — 50.4 15 52 
, OE ee 5 105 400 832 — 51.9 13 -45 
Se Soe 050% 283 344 2,737 3,079 — 11.2 .88 1.67 

0 er er 37,225 31,269 310,259 183,540 + 69.0 100.00 100.00 
creditors. Subscribers to the new issue 


would receive options to make further 
purchases at $5 per share in the first 
year; at $6.50 per share in the second, 
and at $8 per share in the third year. 

Outside creditors of the subsidiary 
sales corporation would receive 10 per 
cent in cash for their claims; the parent 
company would receive stock at the rate 
of 10 per cent of its claims in the re- 
organized sales company. 

Failure of merger negotiations with 
some other independent car producing 
companies led to the advancement of the 
present plan. Last summer A. J. Chan- 
ter, president of Pierce-Arrow, admitted 
that his company had held “informal dis- 
cussions” with both Reo and Auburn. 
Also there was a report, not substanti- 
ated, however, that Pierce-Arrow was 
seeking an RFC loan. Mr. Chanter is 
reported to have stated that already 
creditors representing approximately 50 
per cent of the claims against the com- 
pany have approved the plan. 





Hupp Closes Plant in Cleveland; Body 
Contract Goes to Hayes, Grand Rapids 


DETROIT—Discontinuance of its own 
body manufacture by Hupp Motor Car 
Corp. was revealed this week when its 
Cleveland body plant was closed and 
it was learned that contracts for 
Hupmobile bodies had been signed with 
Hayes Body, Grand Rapids. 

In commenting on the closing of the 
Cleveland plant, acquired some years 
ago from the Chandler-Cleveland com- 
pany, Rufus Cole, executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Hupp, de- 
nied that labor troubles had anything 
to do with the move as employees of the 
Cleveland plant are reported to have 
asserted. 

“The move,” Mr. Cole said, “is directly 
in line with our economy measures to 
reduce manufacturing costs. The plac- 
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ing of a definite contract for body re- 
quirements assures us of a fixed price 
for our body needs on which we can 
figure.” 

That Hupmobile can buy bodies out- 
side for less money than it costs the 
corporation to produce them in its own 
Cleveland plant, is indicated by Mr. 
Cole’s statement to Automotive Industries 
in which he referred to recent Cleveland 
operation as a “contingent liability” and 
pointed out that closing of the plant 
materially reduces Hupmobile operating 
overhead. 

“Our relations with labor in Cleve- 
land,” Mr. Cole stated, “have always 
been on the most friendly basis. We 
have had no trouble whatsoever, and cer- 
tainly labor relations had nothing to do 
with our transfer of operations.” 


Rolph Succeeds Martin 
As N.B.M.A. President 


S. W. Rolph, president of the Willard 
Storage Battery Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the National Battery Manufac- 
turers Association at the organization’s 
fall convention held in Chicago last 
week. He succeeds E. D. Martin of 
Emark. At the conclusion of the asso- 
ciation session a general industry meet- 
ing was called at which a new Code 
Authority for the industry was named. 

The new Code Authority consists of 
Mr. Martin, chairman; C. O. Wanvig, 
Globe-Union; L. B. F. Raycroft, Exide; 
W. J. Sandman, Advance Battery Mfg. 
Co., and D. A. Graham, Red Bar Bat- 
tery Co. ° 


Amendment Frees Dealers 


of Altering Allowances 


An amendment to free dealers in the 
motor vehicle retailing trade from the 
necessity of altering trade-in allowances 
on delayed deliveries to meet the chang- 
ing requirements of successive issues of 
the Association Official Guide has been 
approved by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board. 


Riggin to Manage 
Mountain Varnish 

T. L. Riggin, Wilmington, Del., has 
been made manager of the Mountain 
Varnish and Color Works plant now 
owned by E. I. duPont deNemours and 
Co. Plant is being equipped to make 
Deluxe, special enamel for auto bodies 
and refrigerators. 


Buick Resumes Truck 
Shipment of New Cars 


Published reports that Buick was plan- 
ning to return to all-rail shipments of 
new cars were effectively refuted when 
the company returned to truck shipments 
from Flint with the settlement of a 
truckers’ strike which had been in 
progress. 
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Steel Looks to Nov. 


For Better Business 


Industry is Confident 
That Automotive Demand 
Will Broaden Generally 


Confidence that November will bring 
from automotive consumers generally a 
broader demand for steel products pre- 
dominated the sentiment in the steel mar- 
ket this week. Reports that parts output 
would be speeded up during the re- 
mainder of the year furnished the chief 
prop for these hopes. Current orders 
sufficed to give a mild lift to steel mill 
operations in all producing districts. 

While the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute’s estimate placed the industry’s 
operating rate at 25 per cent of ingot 
capacity, an improvement to the extent 
of 4.6 per cent over last week, indications 
that finishing mills are working at a 
somewhat better rate were in evidence in 
a number of districts, especially so in 
Cleveland, where a 30 per cent rate 
seemed to have been attained. Slightly 
better inquiry is noted for cold finished 
steel bars. Producers look for more and 
more automotive commitments for flat 
steels to come out as buyers, one after 
another, become convinced that there will 
be no abandoning of the code price set- 
up. 

While tire bolts are quotably un- 
changed, the tone of the bolt and nut 
market generally is not over-firm. New 































prices on carbon spring wire and seam- 
less round automotive tubing become ef- 
fective Nov. 4, those for carbon spring 
wire showing a $6 per ton reduction. 
The possible lowering of duties on iron 
and steel products from Belgium, against 


- which the American Iron and Steel Insti- 


tute formally protested, is a matter of 
more academic than actual interest to 
automotive steel consumers, steel imports 
from Belgium in the past having largely 
consisted of building specialties for con- 
sumption in or very close to seaboard 
cities. Announcement that one of the 
large “independents” had let contracts 
for the addition of a cold rolling unit to 
its continuous mill, entailing an increase 
of 200,000 to 250,000 tons a year in cold 
finishing capacity, again emphasizes the 
steel industry’s transformation to cater 
more adequately to the needs of automo- 
tive consumers. 


Pig lron—While small lot orders continue 
to predominate, there is somewhat more 
life to buying. Code prices continue un- 
altered. 


Aluminum—Virgin metal is quoted ap- 
proximately 1 cent per Ib. lower, the 99 per 
cent plus grade being held at 19 @ 22 cents 
and the 98 @ 99 per cent plus at 18 @ 21 
cents. The remelted market remains un- 
changed. 


Copper—With foreign sales on a some- 
what broader scale, resulting in slightly 
higher export prices, the domestic situa- 
tion is a shade less artificial, the ‘‘outside” 
market being quoted at 7% @ 7% cents. 
Rumors are flying about thick and fast that 
before long an international agreement 
among producers will set things right and 
this is attracting speculative interest. ‘‘Blue 
Eagle’ metal continues to be quoted at 
9 cents, delivered Connecticut point. 

Tin—Quiet and but little changed, spot 
Straits being quoted at 51.10 cents at the 
beginning of the week. 





New "Evidence" In Houde 
Case Held Insufficient 


Once more the effort to induce the De- 
partment of Justice to proceed with the 
much sought prosecution of the Houde 
Engineering Corp. for failure to abide 
by the NLRB order to recognize the A. F. 
of L. union among its workers as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all em- 
ployees has failed. 

Attorney General Cummins, after ex- 
amination of additional “evidence” 
against the Buffalo concern, submitted to 
his department in the form of affidavits 
from the unionists, has ruled that this 
new evidence is still insufficient to war- 
rant prosecution. 


Gilpin Holding Dealer 
Meetings Through West 


A. W. L. Gilpin, general sales manager 
of Pontiac Motor Company, left last week 
for a business trip to the West Coast, 
stopping en route to hold dealer meetings 
in the following cities: St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland. 


Ethyl Gas Making Film 


An educational sound film showing the 
performance qualities of Ethyl gas en- 
titled “Where Performance Counts” is 
being produced by Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Detroit, for the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation. 



















Automobiles, parts and accessories 
Motor trucks, buses and chassis (total) 
Under one ton 
One and up to 1!4 tons 
Over 1'% tons to 2!%4 tons 
Over 2!/ tons 


PASSENGER CARS 


$1,200 to $2,000 
Over $2,000 


PARTS, etc. 


Automobile unit assemblies 


Automobile service appliances 
Airplane, seaplanes and other aircraft 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION EIGINES 


Stationary and Portable: 
Diesel and semi-Diesel 

















Other stationary and portable: 












Automobile engines for: 
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Passenger cars and chassis................. 
Low price range $850 inclusive.............. 
Medium price range over $850 to $1,200...... 


a 


Parts except engines and tires.............. 
Automobile parts for replacement (n.e.s.)... 
Autcmobile accessories (n.e.s.)...........+.. 


Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires. . 


TUNIS Chicora Fa Sbidic. ttc ge ee belees 
RE | es Dy wenenae 


Motor trucks and buses..........ccccsoe 
I ID nn 06.0 0's on ebeek ent. ones< 
CEE a eee ee ee 


Automobile and chassis (dutiable).......... 


Sept. Makes Record Gain in Exports; 
Nine Months’ Value, $154,430,871 





September Nine Months Ended September 
934 33 1934— 1933- 
Number Value Number Value Number Value Number Value 
--+. $13,995,207 tre $8,282,911 ..+. $154,430,871 ..-. $65,389,234 
7,530 3,781,544 4,614 2,062,938 70,993 33,582,157 28,313 12,569,485 
808 287,874 590 169,278 7,334 2,375,155 3,256 933,750 
5,815 2,572,132 3,486 1,344,189 ,909 ,000,568 21,470 8,026,072 
698 597,276 412 348,671 7,075 5,675,137 2,689 2,158,722 
164 290,159 116 197,355 1,380 2,330,485 704 1,343,884 
10,236 5,571,988 6,330 3,074,333 119,628 65,915,103 52,012 25,263,491 
9,459 4,716,614 5,926 2,617,583 109,799 55,074,556 48,359 21,122,111 
4 465,893 189 185,230 6,632 »388,403 2,066 1,995,282 
151 213,428 89 141,508 1,742 2,645,163 877 1,318,026 
59 143,362 30 79,854 555 1,462,449 243 636,086 
2,152,957 1,304,281 _ 31,017,772 14,088,820 
1,803,958 1,300,656 16,365,843 ids 8,740,357 
215,805 122,386 1,971,319 silent 1,015,070 
arian 207,474 ekuatt 115,396 5 Sate 1,832,364 Sani 702,082 
112 1,460,751 23 379,972 407 6,660,336 325 4,580,527 
sardianay 596,256 ere 221,442 oe ae 3,090,683 Peat 1,610,125 
12 24,868 6 8,982 95 229,328 24 €9,425 
304 22,270 416 25,834 4,327 278,502 2,304 149,278 
107 57,652 159 49,685 772 487,107 619 248,114 





136 16,030 177 17,108 

554 38,702 2,031 110,482 

231 449,154 611 114,333 

at 104,336 75,455 
50 10,572 52 35,755 











3,506 442,384 1,647 208,125 
20,032 1,250,591 17,663 1,076,614 
798 3,114,596 2,076 932,307 
saat 1,041,300 er 714,229 
384 110,780 359 199,444 
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The Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Association has applied for an Illinois 
charter for a $100,000, non-profit corpora- 
tion to put into effect the “BUYmanship 
Plan” which it has had under discus- 
sion, it was revealed in an official state- 
ment issued by association headquarters 
in Chicago last week. Among the im- 
portant functions of this corporation will 
be to perform a group-buying function 
for its stockholders who will come exclu- 
sively from the MEWA membership. 
That steps were being taken looking to- 
ward the formation of such a corporation, 
was first reported in Oct. 6, Automotive 
Industries. ' 


The official statement says in part, “In re- 
sponse to what is now known as a widespread 
demand on the part of its membership the 
Board of Directors of the Motor & Equip- 
ment Wholesalers Association at a meeting 
in June of this year authorized a committee 
consisting of the officers of the Association 
to make a study of ways and means of en- 
abling its members to ‘buy right’; that is, 
to be competitive in buying in order that 
they may operate most profitably under pres- 
ent competitive conditions. As a result the 
committee developed a ‘BUYmanship Plan’ 
which was reported to the Board at a special 
meeting called for that purpose on Septem- 
ber 12. The Board approved the Plan, 
recommitted it to the committee for refine- 
ment of certain important phases, with in- 
structions to proceed with taking proper steps 
toward putting the Plan into effect. 

“The Plan provides for the formation of 
a corporation not for profit, membership in 
which will be limited to the membership of 
the Motor & Equipment Wholesalers Assn., 
as a result of which, together with the orig- 
ination of the Corporation, the association 
will bear a continuing relationship with the 
corporation in such manner as to enable it to 
continue its service to members in the future 
with increased effectiveness. 

“The corporation, under the present finan- 
cial plan, will have a capital structure of not 
less than $100,000.00. Under the ‘not for 
profit” form of corporate organization, this 
amount can be readily increaséd as deter- 
mined by its members to take care of grow- 
ing needs. 

“The corporation will have broad cor- 
porate powers which will provide flexibility 
of procedure with respect to the large variety 
of merchandise in the automotive field. It 
will therefore be enabled to function to best 
advantage for both its members and their 
suppliers. 

“The Plan embraces facilities for the ade- 
quate safeguarding of quality. It is believed 
that arrangements in this regard represent 
an advanced step in ‘controlled group buy- 
ing’ which will give : distinctive character 
to the corporation’s operations. 

“The corporation will be a true coopera- 
tive, affording maximum returns to its mem- 
bers and providing both buying and mer- 
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MEWA Applies for Charter for $100,000 
Company to Effect “BUYmanship Plan” 


chandising facilities best calculated to meet 
rapidly changing conditions in distribution. 

“Charter has been applied for under the 
laws of Illinois. With completion of certain 
details by the committee at its meeting here- 
in mentioned, it is expected that the corpo- 
ration will begin active operation. At that 
time a further authoritative statement will 
be made.” 

The statement also refers to “certain 
premature and unauthorized publicity 
which does not in some important par- 
ticulars accord with the facts.” 


New 1935 Refrigerated 
Truck Body Shown by GE 


A new 1935 model of its refrigerated 
truck body was exhibited at the recent 
Dairy Industries Exhibition in Cleveland 
by the General Electric Co. Features of 
the new model include an_ all-steel, 
welded body construction; a specially 
designed power take-off drive with over- 
running clutch embodied in the driving 
pulley, Thermocraft insulation (a G-E 
patented product) which is sealed in a 
steel insulation compartment to protect 
it against atmospheric moisture; a heat- 
exchanger which eliminates frosting of 
the suction line and affords maximum 
evaporator efficiency; and a coil-free in- 
terior of the refrigerated compartment. 

The 1935 model body, available in 
three sizes, is intended for routes which 
have a running time of 40 per cent or 
more. 









New Eaton Clutch Actuator 


A simple device which makes use 
of engine torque to reduce clutch 
pedal-pressure ® a minimum has 
been developed by the Eaton Axle 
Co. of Cleveland. This new device 
will be described in detail by Auto- 
MOTIVE INDUSTRIES next week. 











SAE to Hold Tractor and 


Industrial Power Meeting 
The SAE will hold a tractor and in- 


dustrial power equipment meeting in 
Chicago, Dec. 5-6 at the Hotel Stevens. 
The meeting has been arranged in co- 
operation with the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers in conjunction 
with their annual meeting in Chicago at 
the time of the National Live Stock Ex- 
hibition. The SAE sessions will be pre- 
ceded by two days of sessions of the 
Power and Machinery Division of the 
ASAE. 

Among the session topics scheduled for 
discussion by the SAE are cylinders and 
pistons, air cleaners, Diesel engines, 
valves and lubrication. 


Another War Department 
Order for Fargo Trucks 


The Fargo Motor Corp., Chrysler sub- 
sidiary, has received the second order 
within a month for trucks from the War 
Department. The latest order, reported 
this week, calls for 153 trucks at a cost 
of $110,414. In the issue of Oct. 6 
Automotive Industries reported an or- 
der for 242 trucks at a cost of $357,242 
to Fargo from the War Department. 





Passenger Car Production by Wholesale Price Classes 
(U. S. and Canada) 
Nine Months 1934 and 1933 Compared 














Per cent Per cent of Total 

1934 1933 change 1934 1933 

$500 and under ..... 1,320,243 1,163,137 + 13.6 65.39 81.74 
re 603,021 200,726 +201.5 29.87 14.10 

$751-$1,000 ........ 57,251 27,147 +111.0 2.84 1.91 

$1,001-$1,500 ........ 24,140 14,982 + 61.0 1.20 1.05 
$1,501-$2,000 ........ 6,959 8,510 — 18.3 34 60 
$2,001-$3,000 ........ 5,605 6,908 — 19.0 27 49 
$3,001 and over ...... 1,789 1,536 + 16.3 09 ll 
ERS a tre 8 J 2,019,008 1,422,946 + 42.0 100.00 100.00 


Truck Production by Capacities 
(U. S. and Canada) 














Per cent Per cent of Total 

1934 1933 change 1934 1933 
1% tons and less .... 439,178 257,852 + 70.4 92.60 92.80 
_ 2 eS 29,096 16,567 + 75.0 6.13 5.96 
3% tons and over .... 4,305 2,526 70.2 91 91 
Special and buses .... 1,690 924 83.0 36 33 
. 2a eee 474,269 277,869 + 70.6 100.00 100.00 
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The Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. revealed 
this week the details of the Clearosol 
process which was developed by the com- 
pany for refining its new line of engine 
lubricants. The solvent plant built at 
Paulsboro, N. J., to produce the new. 
lubricants, is said to represent an invest- 
ment of $3,000,000 in plant and engineer- 
ing development expense. 

Clearosol refining is a revolutionary 
process utilizing powerful solvents which 
by physical rather than chemical action 
are said to produce lubricants possessing 
definitely controlled properties. In view 
of the statements made by Dr. J. B. 
Rather, chief chemist of Socony-Vacuum, 
the Clearosol lubricants should be of 
great interest to automotive engineers, for 
it is claimed that the process will pro- 
duce oils of 100 V.I. and higher, as de- 
sired. However, more attention is given 
to the production of lubricants which 
have a better degree of resistance to oxi- 
dation and carbonization in the engine 
crankcase, than merely to the V.I. char- 
acteristic. 

Briefly, the Clearosol process takes 
Mid-Continent crudes and by the use 
of solvents, extracts the paraffinic frac- 
tions together with controlled percentages 
of unsaturated compounds to produce 
lubricants having the same V.I. as Penn- 
sylvania oils. However, one grade, the 
well-known Arctic winter oil, will be pro- 
duced from Pennsylvania stocks, using 
a modification of the Clearosol process 
rather than the customary procedure. 

Two solvents are used in the Clearosol 
process—propane for separating the par- 
affines, and cresylic acid for extracting 
the required amounts of unsaturated 
compounds from the refined product. In 
operation, the lighter paraffines rise out 
















































































































Socony-Vacuum Announces “Clearosol”’ 


Oils Produced by New Solvent Process 


of the mixture of crude and solvents to 
the top of the horizontal stills and are 
carried off to the solvent extractors 
which remove the propane by distilla- 
tion; the heavier residue containing the 
cresylic acid solvent comes off at the 
bottom and proceeds to another group 
of solvent extractors where the acid is 
distilled off and recovered. Ultimately, 
the residue is burned as fuel in the 
power house, since it has no other value. 

So far as the automotive engineer is 
concerned, it is claimed that the Clearo- 
sol process produces lubricants having 
the following advantages: controlled V.I. 
with a flat viscosity curve for winter 
operation and different V.I. characteris- 
tics for summer grades; unsaturated 
compounds are held within desired limits 
so as to yield certain oiliness charac- 
teristics; better oxidation resistance due 
to freedom from chemical effects in re- 
fining. 

These grades are not intended to be 
premium oils but will be offered to the 
public at the regular prices. 


Klinedinst Takes Spray's 


Place on Timken's Board 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Company 
this week L. M. Klinedinst was elected 
to the board and promoted to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales to fill the vacancy 
created by the recent resignation of 
Judd W. Spray. Mr. Spray plans to win- 
ter in Florida and rest indefinitely before 
announcing his future plans. 

Mr. Klinedinst has been associated 
with the Timken company for 29 years, 
having started his business career there 
as a young man immediately upon com- 














Car Companies 
2 Companies Previously Reported 
General Motors 
Auburn 
Hupp 


















































Other Automotive Companies 
4 Companies Previously Reported 
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Total—_5 companies..............+-. 


Nine Months Earning Statements 


1934 1933 
Peewee Fn — $216,730 —$1,002,135 
mk eee eee +92,445,341 +81,409,794 
ee eee ert — 2,324,532 — 1,463,711 
nin 0 macnig.oetihiel —~ 2,403,361 — 1,196,131 
ee yey ee +$87,500,718 +$77,747,817 











+$4,920,198 +$5,133,330 
i ne OE NN ge nas cv ccedavtnsececasens 22, + 79,939 
EE Rae ca Son wis wee einsce Cbcasebscce cl 379,161 — 234,982 
Se I IOI 1,35 84 0k Gl Gre!e's the we ecb bbedonad Kaas — 24,801 _— , 
a Jara 8 on Seki ih beck 0 KG hw gram bw ee pra le erase + 471,806 + 280,366 
SE FR RRS et CORRE Wee Ane + 977,000 + 642,100 
EE 3 65.2. 6.6.0'6:45.S Roce d eee acces Foss bbe Be edce dad + 613,908 + 313,293 
ED 02 as A Al SUM a wt bias Orel bic wile wd w ebmmeace oe 116,129 — 262,775 
een 56.42. Ssh Ck oe Enso one aT OS ae ba eM be SRS a 87,282 — 253,252 
I acd 5252S FC ok Prats bia <C> wah axe Sard Reka + 2,521,252 + 986,103 
Clark Equipment .... — 95,641 
Evans Products ...... + 216,038 
EGS So a. 0.v ck s cabS SKS wR EMER Adee 4.05 d4 Spe ‘ — 273,443 
EE 5.5.0.5 5 cube tae eos scd the amined eke nuhhg ot + 613,909 + 313,293 
PE Be adiescieeOt es aches o:5ks MUS e Ra ehed beens thee + 386,302 + 249,302 
EE eee ey eT ere ere ey oe +$12,244,305 +$6,939,719 
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A Ford V-8 was the royal equip- 
age in which Peter, King of 


Jugoslavia, left his English 
school on the first lap of his 
homeward journey following the 
assassination of his father, 
Alexander. The young sovereign 
is shown in the above photograph 





pleting school. Thirteen years ago, when 
the company started expanding into the 
industrial field, he was made general 
manager of the Industrial Division, and 
is largely responsible for the expansion 
in the use of Timken bearings in nearly 
every type of industrial equipment. He 
has been vice-president in charge of all 
industrial sales since 1930. 

T. V. Buckwalter, who has been vice- 
president of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company for several years, was elected 
vice-president and director of the Timken 
Steel & Tube Company. 


O. H. McCornack 


O. H. McCornack, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Hudson Motor Car Co., died 
Oct. 30, following an illness of the past 
two years. ~He was 57 years of age. 

Mr. McCornack joined the Hudson 
company in 1910, shortly after its in- 
ception and served between then and the 
time of his retirement in 1928, succes- 
sively as inspector of purchases, assistant 
purchasing agent, director of purchases 
and in 1917 was elected to the board 
of directors and also as vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


William F. McGuire 


Wm. F. McGuire, for several years pro- 
duction manager of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany when all operations were centered 
at Highland Park, died suddenly Oct. 29 
in New York City, according to advices 
received in Detroit. 
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1935 Model Plans Redrafted After News 


of Major Changes by Leading Producer 


Eleventh-hour revisions in 1935 pro- 
grams have put a different complexion 
on the new model outlook for next year 
since Automotive Industries reported last 
week that larger producers were not plan- 
ning extensive mechanical changes. Since 
then the “news” has broken that one of 
the big three definitely has decided on 
major changes in its 1935 line. 

Rumors that this company had been 
. planning major alterations had been cur- 
rent for some time. Competitive produc- 
ers had largely discounted the rumors, 
however, since it was felt that the com- 
pany in question did not have to make 
major changes in order to maintain its 
competitive position for 1935, with other 
large car manufacturers going along with 
only minor modifications. 

It wasn’t until last week when this com- 
pany wound up 1934 parts production 
and got under way on production of some 
1935 parts that it became definite it was 
planning to introduce a virtually com- 
plete new car, reported some 10 inches 
longer overall, with, it is said, a five inch 
increase in wheelbase, new body lines, 
and a new suspension for easier riding. 

The information came like a bombshell 
to car manufacturers producing vehicles 
selling in the up-to-$700 field. The ex- 
tent to which it took the industry by sur- 
prise is indicated by the report that one 
producer is said to have scrapped last 
week some $2,700,000 worth of body dies, 
and is starting over again, incidentally 
being forced to delay new model intro- 
duction to a later date than originally 
planned. 

Last minute moves of major car manu- 
facturers to meet the competitive threat 
took two lines. One was to improve their 
projected new models. The other to cut 
costs and meet competition through price 
reductions. One important development 
resulting was that one of the major pro- 
ducers is reported to have decided to 
abandon independent springing of the 
relatively expensive coil spring type on 
all its models that carried it as standard 
equipment during 1934. 

One manufacturer in an effort to reduce 
costs is said to have slashed salaries of 
all non-factory workers by from five to 
ten per cent. Another manufacturer was 
also contemplating dropping independent 
springing on its cheaper lines and possi- 
bly substituting less costly suspensions on 
other models. 

Incidentally, “news” broke within the 
industry last week also that a prominent 
independent had definitely adopted inde- 
pendent springing of the leaf spring type 
and was going into production thereon. 
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Further confirmation was received of the 
fact that two independents would intro- 
duce low priced front drives probably at 
around $700 list. Some indications were 
available that cooperative design might 
lead to these producers keeping costs down 
by using some duplicate parts. 

One development seems certain at pres- 
ent for next year also and that is that next 
spring there will be introduced some 
really low priced cars by major produc- 
ers. The move of the company first re- 
ferred to in increasing the size of its 
car is being taken as a rather definite 
indication that it is planning to add a 
lower priced car to its line next year— 
a car which has been rumored for two 
years now and which is virtually ready to 
go into production at any time. 


Rating Standards Adopted 
For Industrial Engines 


A standard testing and rating pro- 
cedure for industrial engines and power 
units has been adopted by the Internal 
Combustion Engine Institute and issued 
in printed form. Copies may be obtained 
by application to the secretary of the In- 
stitute, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 

A bare engine is defined in the “pro- 
cedure” as a unit equipped with water 
pump, flywheel, flywheel housing, intake 
and exhaust manifolds, oil level gage, 
pad covers where accessories are not fur- 
nished, water inlet and outlet pipes, 
breather assembly, fan drive pulley, fan 
bracket, generator and magneto drive 
(exclusive of coupling). Tests are to be 
made generally in accordance with the 
S.A.E. procedure, but a few exceptions 
or deviations are listed. Bare engines are 
to be tested with fixed carburetor setting, 
with fan and generator omitted, and on 
fuel of 56-60 octane rating, except if the 
engine is intended to be operated on 
better fuel, in which case the fuel used 
must be stated on the test sheet. 
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It is specified that production engines, 
after a run to reduce the friction to that 
of the laboratory standard, must show 
95 per cent of the power shown on the 
standard net stripped engine curve 
(which has been corrected for deviations 
from standard temperature and pres- 
sure). 


Patton Nominated 
to Head T.&M. Group 


The name of Fred C. Patton, assistant 
general manager, Los Angeles Motor 
Coach Co., has been added to the Society 
of Automotive Engineers’ ballots for 1935 
as a nominee for the office of vice-presi- 
dent representing the Transportation and 
Maintenance Engineering Activity. This 
additional nomination for vice-president 
of the Activity was made by a Special 
Professional-Activity Committee provided 
for in the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Society. 


Bradley to Direct 
Purchases at Hupp 

Appointment of Thomas Bradley as 
director of purchases Hupp Motor Car 
Co. has been announced by Rufus Cole, 
general manager. Mr. Bradley, until 
June of this year, was in charge of pur- 
chases for Graham-Paige, and also a 
director and member of the executive 
committee of that organization, and its 
predecessor the Paige-Detroit Company. 
He succeeds J. W. Ellett, who resigned. 


N. Y. GM Building Sold 


The General Motors Building in New 
York, which the corporation does not 
own although its New York offices are 
located in it, was sold this week to the 
Charles F. Noyes Co. in a foreclosure ac- 
tion. 


Blackwell Joins Agency 


Ray C. Blackwell, former DeSoto ad- 
vertising manager, has joined Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. Mr. Blackwell at one 
time also was in charge of the Toronto 
office of the former MacManus agency. 








Higher Costs Cut GM Third Quarter 
Net Despite Increased Sales Volume 


Per Cent 
Net Earnings 1934 1933 Change 
SO... £0b 00ee0s4 90 40k cue $22,858,728 $33,341,618 ee 
er rr 92,445,341 81,409,794 +13 
Sales 
sy reer 209,986,666 178,967,035 +17 
DED TOD oo Coeds occ di vesscouss 718,517,819 490,921,509 +46 
Sept. 30, 1934 Dec. 31, 1933 Sept. 30, 1933 
Cash and Securities ............+... $207,963,581 $177,303,966 $232,566,172 
Working Capital ........0seseeeee 291,842,794 243,832,896 285,292,313 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


Signs of expansion in wholesale and re- 
tail trade continued to accumulate last 
week. Industrial activity, while less 
markedly on the up-grade, also showed 
indications of revival, probably partly sea- 
sonal in character. 

The index of business activity of the 
Guaranty Trust Company for September 
stands at 61.3, as against 66.3 for August 
and 69.5 for September, 1933. The Com- 
pany’s wholesale price index for October 
15 stands at 51.2, as compared with 52.4 
a month earlier and 49.0 a year earlier. 


Chain-Store Sales Expand 


Chain-store trade in September enjoyed 
further vigorous expansion, according to 
the current review by “Chain Store Age.” 
Grocery sales increased by less than sea- 
sonal proportions, but the showing made 
by other divisions resulted in the most 
extensive gain for business as a whole 
since the spring of 1933. 


Freight Movement Steady 


The movement of railway freight dur- 
ing the week ended October 20 increased 
slightly over the figure for the preceding 
week but remained substantially below 
that for the corresponding period last 
year. Loadings during that week totaled 
640,280 cars, showing an increase of 4,641 
cars, or 0.7 per cent, over the total a week 
earlier but a decrease of 16,725 cars, or 
2.5 per cent from that a year earlier. 


Current Output Gaining 


For the third successive week, electric 
power output during the week ended 
October 20 exceeded that during the cor- 
responding period last year. Production 
of electricity by the electric light and 


power industry during that week was 3.0 
per cent greater than a year ago. The 
total a week earlier had exceeded last 
year’s corresponding figure by 2.3 per 
cent; that a fortnight earlier had shown a 
gain of 0.8 per cent, and that three weeks 
earlier a decline of 0.2 per cent. 


Lumber Business Slow 


New business, shipments, and produc- 
tion at the lumber mills during the week 
ended October 20 were all below similar 
items reported for any week since July; 
and for the first time in the last four 
weeks orders fell below those of the cor- 
responding period of 1933. Total orders 
were 8 per cent, and shipments 5 per cent 
below production. 


Fisher's Index 


Professor Fisher’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices declined for the fifth 
successive time last week, standing at 
78.8, as against 79 a week earlier, 79.1 
two weeks earlier, 79.7 three weeks 
earlier, and 80.1 four weeks earlier. 


Federal Reserve Statement 


Federal Reserve bank credit outstand- 
ing declined $5,000,000 during the week 
ended October 24, with a decrease of $1,- 
000,000 in bills discounted, no change in 
bills bought or in Government securities, 
and a decline of $4,000,000 in other Re- 
serve bank credit. Treasury and national 
bank currency outstanding increased $19,- 
000,000 and Treasury cash and deposits 
with Federal Reserve banks $81,000,000, 
while money in circulation declined $33,- 
000,000, member bank reserve balances 
$11,000,000, and non-member deposits and 
other Federal Reserve accounts $18,000,- 
000. 








Yates-American to Make 
Automobile Radiators 


Alvin Haas, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Yates-American Ma- 
chine Company, Beloit, Wis., manufac- 
turers of woodworking machinery for 
the automobile industry, has announced 
the entrance of his company into the 
automobile radiator industry. An entire 
building on their Beloit property has 
been equipped and production started 
on radiators for automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, road machinery, industrial 
units, and unit heaters for heating pur- 
poses. Radiators with both tubular and 
cellular type cores will be made. 

Heading the new radiator division is 
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Roger Birdsell who has been promi- 
nently identified with the automobile in- 
dustry for 17 years. Former associates 
of Mr. Birdsell in the radiator industry, 
who have joined the Yates-American 
Machine Company, include G. W. Foote, 
superintendent; W. C. Klespe, chief 
engineer, and L. C. Evans, research 
engineer. 


Credit Terms Hearing for 
Automotive Wholesalers 


A hearing on proposed uniform credit 
terms for the wholesale automotive trade 
will be held Nov. 8, in Room 1851, De- 
partment of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington. 


Under the proposed terms, cash dis- 
counts. after the 10th prox. would be 
barred and customers delinquent after 
the 25th prox. would have to be sold 
C.0.D. .' Exception to the rule is made 
in the case of seasonal items sold on a 
dating plan. On deferred payment sales, 
at least one-quarter down is required 
with payments limited to a maximum of 
12 months. A carrying charge is re- 
quired on deferred balances. Assump- 
tion of any portion of equipment installa- 
tion expense is prohibited. 


NIRB Approves Budget 


of APEM Code Authority 


The APEM code authority budget for 
the fiscal year ending December 31 has 
been approved by the National Industria] 
Recovery Board according to an an- 
nouncement by C. O. Skinner, secretary 
of the code authority. The budget pro- 
vides for total expenditures of $89,192.90 
of which $40,882.30 was spent prior to 
July 1. 

At the same time, NIRB also approved 
the method of assessment for all em- 
ployers operating under the APEM code. 
This assessment calls for contributions 
of 40 cents per employee based on the 
number of employees reported to the 
code authority for the four week period 
ending March 10 last. Recognizing, 
however, that the work of the code 
authority is just as great for a concern 
employing 20 men as for those with 40 
or 50, the Board empowered the code 
authority to request voluntary contribu- 
tions of $20 from each member of the 
industry having fewer than 50 em- 
ployees. Approval of the budget and 
assessment method makes it mandatory 
for all members of the industry to con- 
tribute their pro rata share irrespective 
of whether or not they are signatories 
to the code. 


APEM Supplements OK'd 


Supplements to the APEM code cover- 
ing the wheel and rim, and carbureter 
product groups, were approved by the 
National Industrial Recovery Board this 
week. Approval is also anticipated this 
week on the oil filter and internal com- 
bustion engine supplements. 


Zummach Joins Hexcel 


John G. Zummach, formerly with the 
Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., has 
become associated with the Hexcel Radi- 
ator Co., Milwaukee, as chief engineer in 
charge of all air-conditioning activities. 
In his new connection Mr. Zummach re- 
sumes relations after a lapse of 13 years 
with Fred M. Opitz, president of Hexcel, 
with whom he will cooperate in develop- 
ing new products. 
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Regional Transportation 
Meeting at Newark, Nov. 8 


Final plans for the three-day regional 
transportation and maintenance meeting 
at the Hotel Douglas, Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 8-10, which is being sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Section of the S. A. E., 
the Newark Chamber of Commerce, and 
the New Jersey Motor Truck Associa- 
tion, were announced this week. In con- 
nection with the meeting, the N.j.M.T.A. 
also is staging a commercial vehicle 
show in the Essex Troop Armory. 

On Nov. 8 there will be morning, after- 
noon and evening sessions on taxation, 
Diesels and the trucking code respec- 
tively, with luncheon and dinner talks on 
safety and coordination. The program 
for Nov. 9 includes a morning fuel ses- 
sion, an operators’ luncheon, an after- 
noon highway session, a dinner meeting 
at which manufacturers’ problems will 
be discussed and an evening session on 
aviation. Saturday morning, Nov. 10, 
there will be an inspection of the New- 
ark Airport. 


MEWA Annual Convention 
At Cleveland, Nov. 16 


The annual convention of the Motor 
and Equipment Wholesalers Association 
will be held Nov. 16 and 17 in the Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, just in advance of the 
Automotive Industries Service Show 
opening, Nov. 19. The directors of the 
association will hold their meeting one 
day prior to the convention date. 

According to official announcements 
from the association headquarters the 
discussion topics of the convention this 
year will be led and carried on by the 
members. Highlights of the discussions 
are “What’s Ahead in Automotive Job- 
bing Distribution,” “The BUYmanship- 
Plus Plan,” “The Changing Parts Pic- 
ture,” “The Code Today,” “The Need for 
National Jobber Unity,” “Jobber-Dealer 
Relationships,” “New Lines to Develop 
Proper Markets,” and an analysis of the 
MEWA questionnaire. 


Mrs. Amelia DeVlieg 


Mrs. Amelia DeVlieg, wife of: Ray- 
mond DeVlieg, works manager of the 
Reo Motor Car Co., was found dead last 
week in the garage of her home in Lan- 
sing. Carbon monoxide fumes caused 
her death. Mrs. DeVlieg, who was 49 
years old, had been ill for some time. 


86°%, of Steel Workers 
Prefer Company Union 


The final results of the survey on col- 
lective bargaining made by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute indicate that ap- 
proximately 86 per cent of the employees 
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in the steel industry prefer the direct 
employee representation method, accord- 
ing to the report of the survey just pub- 
lished by the Institute. 

Covering the period from July 1, 1933, 
to June 30, 1934, the study included 35 
companies, operating 159 plants with 
319,105 employees canvassed. This fig- 
ure is indicated by the number of work- 
ers voting under the Employees’ Repre- 
sentation Plan at the last election in each 
plant during the period under review. 


Group Life Insurance 
For Carter Employees 


A $1,000,000 group life insurance pro- 
gram affecting more than 450 workers 
has been adopted by the Carter Car- 
buretor Corporation, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The plan is being underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
on a cooperative basis whereby the em- 
ployer and employes share the cost. 


Weddell With Ingersoll 


Ralph R. Weddell, consulting engineer, 
who recently returned from England 
after establishing the manufacture of 
serrated blade cutters there, is now con- 
nected with the Ingersoll Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Rockford, Ill., in charge of 
the design and sale of Ingersoll small 
tools. 





Prestone Meetings Draw 
Over 100,000 Garage Men 


More than 100,000 garage men, ac- 
cessory dealers and gas station proprie- 
tors have attended the 530 Eveready 
Prestone meetings organized by the Na- 
tional Carbon Company, Inc., during the 
summer and fall to acquaint the trade 
with the new advantages of the famous 
anti-freeze. 

A total of 6500 cities and towns had 
dealer representation in the meetings, 
and 6000 dealers were drawn from com- 
munities outside the meeting zones. At- 
tendance ranged from 50 or more in the 
smallest centers to 1000 and 1200 in the 
cities, with one meeting of 1600. The 
series set new Prestone records in more 
than two-thirds of the States of the 
Union. 


GM Will Broadcast 
Hockey League Games 

General Motors of Canada, Ltd., Os- 
hawa, Ont., for the fourth consecutive 
year will broadcast the National Hockey 
League games. This year, for the first 
time, the Montreal games will be broad- 
cast in both French and English. The 
first game is played on Nov. 8, and the 


first coast-to-coast broadcast takes place 
on Nov. 10. 








CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


SHOWS 
Cleveland (Automotive Service Indus- 
rR er re eee Nov. 19-23 
New York Automobile Show....... Jan. 5-12 


Los Angeles Automobile Show..... Jan. 5-13 
Cleveland-Silver Anniversary Show, 

Jan. 6-12 

Cincinnati Automobile Show...... Jan. 6-12 
Washington Automotive Assoc., Auto 

mobile Show Jan. 12- 19, 1935 


Toronto, Canada Automobile Show, 
Jan. 12-19 
Newark, N. J. Automobile Show..Jan. 12-19 
Buffalo, N. Y. Automobile Show.Jan. 12-19 
Cleveland Automobile Show...... Jan. 12-19 
Milwaukee Automobile Show....Jan. 12-19 
Detroit Automobile Show........ Jan. 12-19 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Automobile Show. Jan. 14-19 

Philadelphia Automobile Trade Assoc. 
—Automobile Show .......... Jan. 14-19 


Columbus, Ohio Automobile. Show 
Jan, 19-24 
San Francisco Automobile Show.Jan. 19-26 
Baltimore—Automobile Show....Jan. 19-26 
Boston Automobile -Dealers Assoc.— 
Automobile Show ............ Jan, 19-26 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Automobile Show, 
Jan. 19-26 
Hartford, Conn. Automobile Show.Jan. 19-26 
Syracuse Automobile Show ...... Jan. 19-26 
Chicago Automobile Show...Jan: 26-Feb. 2 
Springfield, Mass. Automobile Show, 
Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Omaha Automobile Show.......... Feb. 3-9 
Kansas City, Mo. Automobile Show ~ om 
eb. 9- 
Denver, Colo. Automobile Show..Feb. 10-23 
Evansville, Ind Automobile Show.Feb. 23-27 
Minneapolis Automobile Show....Mar. 9-16 
Mankato, Minn. Automobile Show 


Mar. 16-23 
MEETINGS 
American Petroleum Institute, Dallas, 
+s 6a sb wees omnes oes kb ekse Nov. 13-15 
Society’ of Automotive Engineers— 
Chicago — (Tractor & Industrial 
Power Equipment Meeting)....Dec. 5-6 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Natl. Automotive Parts Assoc., De- 
DONE Ts nckus ands baapenianahinda Nov. 13-17 
Natl. “standard Parts Assoc., “ave- 
OS BE SIR ee ee Ov. 16-17 


Motor & Equipment iianiitacturers 
Assoc., Cleveland ............ 19-23 
Society of Automotive Te ody 
nual Banquet—New York Jan. 7 
ee og s Allied Trades Assoc., 
New RRR ERR Sess op jan. 9 
American eatasertag Council, Wash- 
Sambem, Be. GS. jesccideccndoscnen Jan. 10-12 
Society of Automotive ~ pepe 
nual Meeting—Detroit 14-18 
American Roadbuilders Assoc., Wash- 
SngpGaet, Ths Ga cc ctvcwssecsteses Jan. 22-25 
Automotive Parts & Equipment Mfrs., 
Inc.—Chicago Ja 


n. 29 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


CONVENTIONS 
eer <a Foundry Congress, Phila- 
delp Oct. 22-26 
anaman "Pounéspanent’ s Assoc., Phila- 
I Parr eae Oct. 22-26 
National Foreign Trade a New 
Yor — 31-Nov. 2 
” Pitts- 
BE Asks cece kde d6b ebb ood Nov. 14-16 
Motor % Equip. Wholesalers Assoc. 
Annual Convention—Cleveland, O. 
Nov. 16-17 
National Standard Parts Assn., ese- 
land ov. 16-17 
— & Equipment Mfrs. Assn., Glone- 
lan Nov. 16-17 
National Automobile Dealers As§n., 
Detroit Jan. 14-15 


See eee meee eee eee ones 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee | 
eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Cee eee eee et tee eeereeeee 


EXPOSITION 
Natl. Exposition of Power & Mechanical 
Engineering (Biennial) New . 
i Ee spb ecdgcebbans badiecctees Dec. 3-8 
FOREIGN SHOWS 
International Aeronautic Exposition, 
aris, France Nov. 16-Déc. 2 


eee eee eens 
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The Labor Threat to Recovery 


NLESS the signs.are grossly 
misleading the administra- 
tion during the past eigh- 

teen months has acquired a lively 
concern over the consequences of 
its labor policies. This realization 
should in fairness be credited to 
the government’s promise to 
recognize error and make amends 
—a promise which was solemnly 
made at the time the New Deal 
embarked upon its program of 
experimentation. 


Labor Leaders at the Trough 


Under section 7A labor was as- 
sured the right to organize freely 
without coercion or restraint from 
its employers. The clause was 
written by leaders of the A. F. of 
L. and was so phrased that protec- 
tion against intimidation applied 
only .against the employer who 
would attempt to check the prog- 
ress of unionization and not 
against the aspiring labor organ- 
izers who sought secure berths, a 
comfortable living and greater in- 
fluence. It was not thought at the 
time the NIRA was experiencing 
its brief consideration by nominal 
legislators at the capital that the 
unions would so far abuse their 
license as to jeopardize the coun- 
try’s recovery. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what is happening today. 


Pushing Business Back 


The plain fact is that business 
is in reverse and no small share 
of the responsibility must be 
placed at the door of aspiring la- 
bor leaders. Using a representa- 
tive composite index of business 
covering twenty-five statistical 
series in the three great fields of 
finance, distribution and produc- 
tion, activity in the month of 
September was approximately 17 





per cent below the same month 
in 1933. Ten of these seventeen 
points decline took place from 
August to September. It may be 
recalled that September was the 
month in which the textile work- 
ers under the voluble if rash lead- 
ership of Frances J. Gorman 
sought the elusive goal of higher 
wages, shorter hours, job security 
and the closed shop so glibly 
promised them. 


How Business Statistics Report 
a Strike 


Over a representative period of 
years, 1919-1931, the mills of the 
country normally consume about 
500,000 bales of cotton in the 
month of September. In 1933 this 
month was approximately normal 
with a mill consumption of 501,- 
000 bales. The record for August, 
1934, is 415,000 bales, which for 
that month is about ten per cent 
below normal. In September cot- 
ton used by our textile mills 
amounted to only 280,000 bales, 
which is 44 per cent below the 
performance that might reason- 
ably have been expected. 

The uncertainty created by the 
strike, coming hard upon the gen- 
eral strike on the western coast, 
and unremitting disturbances in 
all parts of the country communi- 
cated itself to other fields. Steel 
operated at 22.74 per cent of ca- 
pacity during the month as com- 
pared with 40.89 per cent in the 
same month of 1933. Electric 
power production in spite of a 
substantial increase in domestic 
appliances during the course of 
the year showed a decline from 
September to September of 4 per 
cent. Automobile production was 
down more than 10 per cent, car- 
loadings were off four per cent 
and bituminous coal output about 


The Horizons of 


9 per cent. Although labor lead- 
ers insist that their objectives 
have been fully consistent with 
recovery and prosperity the fact 
has become conclusively clear that 
these objectives and the manner 
of their pursuit cannot be recon- 
ciled with business progress. 


Penalizing Another Star Recovery 
Performer 


The point is currently empha- 
sized by the closing of 300 stores 
of the A. & P. company in Cleve- 
land and the spread of labor dis- 
turbances to chain stores in other 
parts of the country. Food dis- 
tribution, like automobiles, has 
been one of the star performers 
under the New Deal. Employment 
is up to 1929 levels. The physical 
volume of sales is greater than a 
year ago and compares favorably 
with the peak in 1929. 

No single group of enterprisers 
have done more to stimulate con- 
sumption and help the farmer 
than the chain store executives. 
Their merchandising pioneering 
has revolutionized the distribution 
of food and materially reduced the 
margin between the return re- 
ceived by the producer and the 
price paid by the consumer. As a 
result the latter has paid lower 
prices and has been in a position 
to satisfy his wants more liberally. 
On the other hand the producer 
has received a relatively higher 
price for his product. 


Achieving Higher Living Standards 
Under Capitalism 


This is the only valid form of 
consumer stimulation under cap- 
italism. A man appears with an 
idea. It is accompanied fortun- 
ately by the requisite courage 
and he is able to summon the 
necessary capital. A new form 
of distribution gets under way. 
The reduction in costs is a social 
gain uniformly diffused through- 
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out the community. Every citizen 
experiences the beneficent prod of 
greater buying power and re- 
sponds. In’ this way does the 
standard of living rise. 

Our labor leaders would have 
the benefits of new equipment or 
new methods pre-empted at once 
for a small group of workers, thus 
checking at the start the stimulus 
to greater consumption. This is 
the peril that the successful strike 
holds for progress. 

In addition it tends to discour- 
age the adventurous spirits whose 
energy, hazards, capital and intel- 
ligence chart a shorter course 
from producer to consumers as did 
the Hartfords of the A. & P. in 
the field of distribution or create 
a finer product as have the tech- 
nical and executive leaders in the 
automobile industry. 

These men constitute the fer- 
menting agents of society. True 
they are responsible for change 
which brings hardship in its wake 
but it is the pain of birth and 
progress. Place such men in the 
fetters which unionization im- 
poses and we invite economic stag- 
nation. This is the long term peril 
which labor conduct today pre- 
sents to the administration’s as- 
pirations for a higher level of 
general well being. 


Limitations on Government Action 


What can the government do 
under the circumstances? In the 
first place it must be recognized 
that the administration in a demo- 
cratic country lacks the freedom 
of action which a business execu- 
tive enjoys in his own conduct. It 
is well enough for the banker or 
industrial leader to aver in his 
comfortable club armchair that 
the administration should take a 
firm hand with labor and set it in 
its proper place. The position of 
the speaker does not usually de- 
pend upon the vote of the people 
whom he proposes to discipline. 








by Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


The chief executive, no matter 
how emphatically he believes that 
labor abuses menace recovery, 
cannot publicly reprimand the 
labor leader. It is necessary 
for him to effect by indirection 
what the business executive or 
political dictator can accomplish 
directly. 


Circuitous Progress 


Thus when Lloyd Garrison, in 
whose veins flows the blood of a 
civil war abolitionist who in his 
day was as much a threat to the 
country’s peace as Francis J. Gor- 
man is today, declares that the 
Houde Engineering Corporation 
must recognize an outside union, 
the potential mischief of this posi- 
tion must be checked indirectly. 
Mr, Garrison, in effect, cited the 
defiant corporation for contempt 
of his personal interpretation of 
7A. Instead of presenting the 
20th century “liberal” with a 
thistle necktie the matter was 
placed in the hands of Attorney 
General Cummings. 

After six weeks deliberation, 
the necessity for which must have 
puzzled Mr. Garrison, Cummings 
told the newspapermen—and this 
without first consulting Garrison 
—that his department would take 
no action on the alleged violation 
of 7A by the Houde Company. 
Such circumvention of mischiev- 
ous policy may not appeal to the 
direct mind of the business execu- 
tive but it possesses paramount 
virtue to the politician. It per- 
mits him to say “No” without los- 
ing votes. If we assume that the 
first task of the statesman is to 
remain in office this course will 
appear more defensible than it 
otherwise might. 


Business Men Neglect Their 
Defences 


The business men of the coun- 
try have not done all they could 





in combating the labor peril. Par- 
ticularly have they been deficient 
in marshaling public opinion. The 
business leader still feels—too 
much so for his own good—that 
his business is his own concern 
and that he is under little or no 
obligation to render any account- 
ing to the public. 

Insofar as he has articulated 
his resentment of labor’s claim it 
has taken the form of indignation 
against an interloper who was 
trying to trespass on his, the busi- 
ness man’s, established rights. 
The bill of complaint should be 
developed, not around the threat- 
ened preserves of the business 
man, but rather about the imme- 
diate and long time interest of the 
general public, the rise in costs 
which unionization brings, the 
diminution of consumption which 
follows (well illustrated by the 
construction industry) and the 
discouragement to initiative. The 
latter should be popularized, 
dramatized and e!aborated. 

The threat which labor domin- 
ion carries for democratic institu- 
tions is a wholly neglected de- 
fence. Labor has the most power- 
ful lobby in Washington. It has 
made and unmade legislators. As- 
suming annual union dues of $15 
per member, three million A. F. 
of L. subjects offer $45 million 
each year for disbursement by 
their leaders. 

When the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers early this year 
appropriated $60,000 for publicity 
and research the United States 
Senate was barely restrained 
from investigating this menace to 
public integrity. Precisely how do 
labor leaders expend their work- 
ers’ millions? Is this not a prob- 
lem affected with the public inter- 
est? With Congress turning its 
visitorial spotlight upon business 
and banking under the least pro- 
vocation why is a portion of this 
virtuous candlepower not directed 
upon labor? 
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Speed sedan on 3!/, 
Liter Rolls-Bentley. 
Airline tail encloses 
luggage locker with 
spare wheel locker 
below 
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Detail Refinement Rather! 
Change Features Britishj!$ 


ONTRARY to what might 
have been expected in view 
of developments in America, 

independent suspension is not much 
in evidence at the Olympia Show, 
which is in progress at the time of 
this writing. Last year at this time 
there were two makes (Alvis and 
Sunbeam) having this feature on 
three models out of eight; this year 
there is only one more make 
(Singer), with two more models. 
True, Vauxhall on the day before the 
show opened introduced a new inde- 
pendently-sprung version of the 
Light Six brought out in June, 1933, 
but here the influence of General 
Motors must be taken into account. 
British buyers apparently are sat- 
isfied with the orthodox suspension. 
and the home industry, having had 
its best year on record, and looking 
forward to a still better one from all 
indications, has not considered a 
change necessary or desirable from 
the merchandizing standpoint. Of 
approximately 250 models now in 
production by British manufactur- 
ers, only five have independent front 
springing. Alvis, who is using it 


again on two of three larger models, 
has produced a new 14-hp. four-cyl- 
inder model without it; Sunbeam has 
it on the smallest (13-hp.) of a line 
of four models; Singer has it for the 
first time on the Eleven-Four and on 
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Independent springing makes 
little progress; body styles are 
conventional with trend to stream- 
lining largely limited to special jobs 


by M. W. Bourdon, 


London Correspondent, 
Automotive Industries 


a revised Sixteen-Six; Vauxhall has 
adopted a system reminiscent of the 
Dubonnet for the revised Light Six. 

Of all of the models offered at 
Olympia (some not actually shown) 
18 per cent have independent spring- 
ing at the front, against 10 per cent 
last year; but, as the foregoing indi- 
cates, the majority of them are im- 
ported cars, mainly from America, 
Germany and France. 

Streamlined bodywork, so-called, 


‘is extensively represented at the 


show, though even this innovation is 
applied almost exclusively to “spe- 
cial” models... No British manufac- 
turer has gone as far as Chrysler, 
for example, in departing from the 
orthodox in this respect. Even the 
fenders of standardized British 
bodywork do not go to any such 





length as those of the Hudson Eight 
Club sedan in suggesting a stream- 
lining effect. Only one maker (Sin- 
ger again) has departed appreciably 
from an ordinary front, with a body 
strongly suggestive of the Airflow 
Chrysler which was evolved by a firm 
known as Airstream Ltd. 

The “streamlined” bodies at 
Olympia for the most part are fash- 
ioned on the lines of the Riley Kestrel 
sedan introduced in 1932. “Turtle- 
back” bedy is descriptive of the gen- 
era! outline of this design in side 
elevation, the roof starting from a 
steeply raked windshield and flowing 
back and then down in a continuous 
sweep to a tail extending far behind 
and appreciably below the rear hub 
center. Among the many custom- 
built bodies at Olympia on these lines 
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are two or three—one on a Rolls- 
Bently—with side panelling swept 
inward to merge into the rear panel 
and form a blunt “pointed” tail. 
But usually the full width of the 
roof is maintained through the rear 
panel to the extreme end of the tail. 

This type of body is more often 
a two-door sedan than a four-door, 
and a drawback in many instances is 
the restriction of headroom for the 
rear passengers. But, as it is gen- 
erally offered as a special speed 
model, its potential users undoubt- 
edly are willing to sacrifice headroom 
for the better performance that is 
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Centre seating on 

Standard sedan ex- 

tended to gain 

more elbow-room 

for three occupants 

Courtesy of ““The Autocar,”’ 
London 
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suggested by the general outline. 
So far as standard bodywork is 
concerned. it is represented by the 
four-door six-light sedan with an 
outswept rear panel embodying a 
spare wheel or luggage locker that 
sometimes is flush, but as frequently 
extends from 4 to 6 in. The door 
of the locker, hinged at its bottom 
edge, usually constitutes a luggage 
platform when folded down, the 
spare wheel being inside; but in 
some cases the locker is used for lug- 
gage and the spare wheel is attached 
to the outside of the door. 
Olympia indicates an increasing 
demand for so-called “sports” cars. 
This term covers a wide variety of 
types. At one extreme there is the 
open two or four-seater on semi- 
racing lines, on a low-built chassis 








Fixed head coupé 
on new Vauxhall 


Light Six chassis 
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with a “high-efficiency” engine. At 
the other extreme is the sports 
sedan, which very often is nothing 
more than a standard chassis with a 
close-coupled four-passenger two- 
door sedan, the seating being all 
within the wheelbase, so giving room 
behind for a capacious locker with- 
out increase of overhang. There is 
a tendency with bodies of this type— 
and to a lesser extent in orthodox 
sedans—for designers to convey a 
suggestion of speed by giving the 
lower edge of the windows, and 


therefore the waistline molding, a 
downward sweep toward the rear, 
the effect of which may be accentu- 
ated by the molding gradually in- 
creasing in depth until it finishes in 


the form of half an arrow-head over 
or just behind the summit of the rear 


fender. On a number of custom- 
built bodies this molding, which is 
secured by screws from the inside of 


‘ the panelling, is chromium plated. 


Vauxhall in the Light Six has al- 
ways used the G.M. “butterfly” win- 
dows (“no-draught ventilation’), 
by panels pivoted vertically in front 
of the windows alongside the seat. 
This idea is seen for the first time 
at Olympia on many British cars, 
though in most cases these ventilat- 
ing panels are pivoted on their lead- 
ing edge, instead of a few inches be- 
hind it, thus forming deflectors with 
an extractor effect when the rear 
edge is pushed outward; they cannot 
be pivoted far enough to form air 
scoops like the G.M. arrangement. A 
few makers (Armstrong-Siddeley, 
for example) fit a combined winding 
and sliding window alongside the 
front seat, the sliding portion (about 
one-third of the length of the whole 
window) rising and falling with the 
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remainder when the winding mech- 
anism is used. Quite a number of 
makers are now fitting the front- 
hinged rear-quarter lights pioneered 
two years ago by Humber and Hill- 
man. Nearly all windshields open on 
a top hinge, many having a small 
handle to rotate at the center, this 
operating gears that push the bottom 
of the framed glass outward by a 
special type of chain which remains 
rigid when extended; almost a mi- 
crometer adjustment is provided by 
this means, while the rubber-edged 
framing requires no other device to 
lock it firmly in its closed position. 
Dual wipers are common; they are 
generally parked below the glass and 
operated by an electric motor hidden 
within the cowl. 

The sliding half-roof is almost 
general practice, though in a few 
instances a fixed roof is optional at a 
reduced price for the car. The con- 
vertible body—usually termed a 
cabriolet—is standardised by some 
makers, but is a higher priced job 
that represents a very small propor- 
tion of the output. 

To provide more elbow-room for 
three passengers in the rear of five- 
passenger bodies, the Tri-comfy seat 
is being used under license from the 
patentee by Standard and Singer— 
as an optional extra by the former 
and as standard equipment by the 
latter. It consists of central sections 
of both the cushion and back up- 
holstery that can be pulled forward 
8 to 10 in. in advance of the side 
sections, so giving elhow-room for all 
three passengers. 

Radiators tend to become V- 
shaped with a pronounced slope, 
and are farther forward as a result 
of the trend towards moving the en- 
gine up to and even in advance of the 
front axle. Reference to this point 
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Front end of frame 
of new Vauxhail Light 
Six with independent 
springing. A, box 
section frame; B, 
widely spaced flex- 
ible engine mount- 
ings; C, tubular 
cross member sup- 
porting steering 
swivels; D, bumper 
supports; E, radiator 
bracket 





leads to consideration of mechanical 
developments in evidence at Olympia. 
Commencing with frame design, 
there is really no change to record 
that applies to British cars in gen- 
eral. But in some instances the X- 
type frame that became orthodox a 
year or more back, has been given 
greater torsional rigidity at the 
front by welding to the inside edges 
of the channel a strip to give the 
latter a box section. Lanchester has 
a latticed strip; Morris on one model 
a plain one, while Riley has a plain 
box section from end to end, with 
cross-bracing in one model formed 
by stranded steel wires with a ten- 
sioning device. Morris on the model 
referred to (a new 8 hp. Four dis- 
placing the Minor) has the channel 
of the side-rails facing outward; 
where the box section finishes in line 
with the cowl it is continued, in 
effect, by extending the side panels 
of the body over the channel and 
bolting them to it at a large number 
of points to stiffen the remainder of 
this cross-braced frame. Double- 
dropped frames are the rule on cars 
of less than 16 hp. and are met with 
also on larger sizes. As an alterna- 
tive there is the underslung rear end 
(frame sides and springs under the 
axle) found on one of two new 
Wolseley Sixes. Another variation, 
exemplified in extensively modified 
Crossley models, is a rear end made 
wider than usual by having the half- 
elliptic springs inside the frame. 
There are two schools of thought 
in British practice relating to frame 
rigidity. The majority of makers en- 
deavor to give the frame the utmost 
torsional rigidity by cross-bracing, 
with forward legs extended in some 
cases alongside the engine. Others, 
realizing that a high degree of rig- 
idity is difficult to attain, endeavor to 


counteract the tendency of the front 
end to weave on rough roads. The 
chief exponent of this school is 
Rover, who last year adopted an har- 
monic front-end stabilizer, consist- 
ing of a flexibly mounted bumper 
having ends loaded with lead disks 
of a weight determined by experi- 
ment to give this unit the same 
vibration period as the front end of 
the car. This arrangement has 
proved so successful that it is being 
used under license by a number of 
other British manufacturers. Flex- 
ibly mounted engines are practi- 
cally universal. 
ings are used by Daimler, Lan- 
chester and B.S.A. L. H. Pomeroy, 
the designer of these three makers, 
terms this system a bi-axial 
mounting; there are two points at 
the front and two at the rear, the 
fifth being in effect a torque arm 
with flexible attachment to the 
frame. The Jowett 7 hp., with hori- 
zontally opposed twin-cylinder en- 
gine, has a new type of flexible 
mounting at two forward points, 
viz., springs within a closed cylinder 
containing oil and a piston with a 
leak hole, thus damping the springs 
hydraulically. 

There is no evidence at Olympia 
of a departure from British practice 
of almost complete concentration on 
four-cylinder and six-cylinder en- 
gines. The Jowett just mentioned, 
with two cylinders, and the Daimler 


Five-point mount- 








Alvis frame with built-up "eye" 
for rear axle 








25 hp. Eight are the only exceptions 
of note. Triumph has just intro- 
duced a supercharged Eight of 122 
cu. in. capacity, but its price, viz., 
£1,050 for the chassis alone, is almost 
prohibitive except for racing. 

Up to 12 hp. and even 14 hp. four 
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cylinders are more prevalent than 
six. Makers catering for the demand 
in this field find as a rule that four 
cylinders fulfil buyers’ requirements 
in most cases. Austin and Morris 
have optional four-cylinder engines 
for six-cylinder models, and these 
find more favor. Standard with a 
Twelve-Four and Twelve-Six last 
year has dropped the latter, finding 








Rover combined bumper and 
harmonic front end stabilizer 
as fitted to many 1935 British 
cars 
Courtesy of ‘“‘The Autocar,’’ London 





no appreciable demand for it. 

There are additional makes and 
models this year with engines of op- 
tional sizes, the standard always 
being the smaller one. As a rule, 
these options are expected to have 
appeal mainly in export markets, 
though the reduction of 25 per cent 
in the British horsepower tax com- 
mencing January Ist next may in- 
duce a certain proportion of home 
buyers to have the larger of two 
optional engines, despite the addi- 
tional operating costs implied, apart 
from tax. 

This tax concession, so strongly 
urged upon many successive Govern- 
ments by a section of the British 
motor industry, is already giving rise 
to fear that it will prove to be of 
more benefit to importers of Amer- 
ican cars than to British manufac- 
turers; some of the latter have 
openly expressed themselves to that 
effect of late, observing that car im- 
ports have increased this year so far 
by approximately 40 per cent as com- 
pared with 1933. Personally, the 
writer believes that the concession 
will have little effect in any way be- 
yond leaving the car user a little 
more to spend on fuel, oil and tires 
each year—to cover a bigger mileage 
without extra cost. 
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In engine design there is no out- 
standing development at Olympia, 
unless the use of an integral cylinder 
head on two new Lanchester Sixes 
(12 hp. and 18 hp.) with overhead 
valves be so regarded. This reversion 
to earlier practice is claimed to be 
more than justified under- modern 
conditions, eliminating gasket 
troubles, reducing or eliminating 
cylinder distortion, giving better 
cooling for valve seats, enabling a 
higher compression to be used and 
so on, while with overhead tackle 
servicing is said to be no more diffi- 
cult, for the cylinder block is sepa- 
rate from the crankcase. Weight is 
saved by the crankcase being of 
aluminum. 

Thermostatic control of water 
temperature, by this by-pass system, 
is showing notable increase and is 
being applied to a number of quite 
small and cheap cars for the first 
time. Shutters are rarely seen. 

Automatic chokes are making 
their first appearance on a few 
British cars. The Zenith, Solex and 
S.U. carburetors are the only three 
extensively used. Only speed models 
have more than one carburetor, as a 
rule, though Riley and Alvis are ex- 
ceptions, Riley using two on “special 
series” four-cylinder engines and 
three on Sixes. Triumph has adopted 
what is termed a differentially oper- 
ated dual carburetor system. The 
first carburetor takes charge of 
starting, slow-running and pulling 
up to about one-third full throttle, 
beyond which the second and larger 





Four-speed synchro- 
mesh transmission of 
Austin cars of all 
sizes for 1935; has 
synchromesh for sec- 
ond, third and fourth 
speeds 
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carburetor comes into use progres- 
sively. Better acceleration at low 
speeds and stronger pulling at high 
speeds are claimed. 

Spark timing control by the com- 
bined vacuum and centrifugal sys- 
tem is used in only few instances; it 
is offered by Lucas, who supplies 
nearly all electrical equipment to 
British car makers. The 14 m.m. 
spark plug is more in evidence this 
year. 

In regard to transmission, there 
are various minor developments to 
record. Austin on all models from 
the Seven upward has followed the 
lead set by Standard last year in 
providing synchromesh for the sec- 
ond as well as the third and fourth 
speeds of the four-speed gearset. The 
Hayes transmission is again an 
optional extra on the Austin Sixteen 
and Eighteen. Hillman and Hum- 
ber (associated makes) have syn- 
chromesh on all four gears on one 
model each, like Alvis last year and 
again this year on three models, the 
fourth having the Wilson pre-selec- 
tive planetary gearset. Riley has all- 
synchromesh and pre-selective trans- 
missions as options, a centrifugal 
plate clutch accompanying the latter 
when chosen. Crossley also uses a 
centrifugal clutch with a pre-selec- 
tive gearset on two new models. 

Talbot on a new 3% litre Six has a 
pre-selective gearset in combination 
with a centrifugal clutch resembling 
a brake drum with segmental shoes, 
and a reversed over-running clutch 
(free-wheel) to give engine-braking 
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effect when the centrifugal clutch 
would otherwise provide a _ free- 
wheeling effect. This Talbot, too, has 
an additional camshaft in the pre- 
selective gearset connected tothe gear- 
shifting pedal, through a pawl and 
ratchet mechanism, whereby when 
the pedal is depressed to bring into 
use one gear ratio, the next higher 
is pre-selected; thus all upward 
changes are made merely by depress- 
ing the pedal, though changes down 





Lanchester frame 
with latticed rein- 
forcement 
Courtesy of ‘‘The Autocar,” 
London. 





Morris and Wolseley are alone in 
having an automatic clutch of the 
vacuum operated type (Bendix), 
this being used on Morris models 
from 16 hp. to 25 hp. and on the 
largest (21 hp.) of five Wolseley 
models. Wolseley on one model, the 
Twelve-Six, has a new pre-selective 
planetary gearset with three speeds 
and two-lever control, a second lever 
determining whether the forward or 
reverse speeds shall be operative. 








call for use of the pre-selector lever. 
Sunbeam, on one model, has a pre- 
selective gearset and a plate clutch 
operated by pedal in such a way as 
to ensure that the brake bands of the 
planetary gears are relieved of 
torque reaction during the process of 
gear-changing and in starting. The 
pedal combines the functions of 
clutch pedal and gear-changing 
pedal, disengaging the clutch during 
the first part of its forward travel 
and. re-engaging the clutch during 
the last part of its rearward travel. 
This is claimed to avoid wear of the 
brake bands by eliminating the slip 
ordinarily associated with starting 
and gear-changing. 

Singer on the Eleven-Four intro- 
duced early this year, and on a new 
Sixteen Six, has a “Fluidrive” (hy- 
draulic coupling) plate clutch, four- 
speed gearset and a free-wheel, a 
combination exclusive to this make. 
Daimler, Lanchester and B.S.A. (as- 
sociated makes) are again alone in 
having the Daimler “fluid flywheel” 
and pre-selective gearset. For the 
sixth year in successjon Armstrong 
Siddeley has the pre-selective gearset 
on all models, including a new Seven- 
teen-Six. M.G. on one model has a 
pre-selective gearset and what. is 
termed an “inoperative clutch”; the 
latter has a predetermined slip-load 
and is therefore a form of “cushion” 
to reduce transmission shocks due to 
lightning gear changes and other 
causes of abnormal transmission 
stresses. 
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The brake bands of the indirect gears 
are normally self-energizing and 
therefore lock the drive in one direc- 
tion only, implying a free-wheeling 
effect on the over-run; this effect can 
be eliminated by the use of a third 
control if desired. 

Brakes on British cars for 1935 
can be put into three classes, with 
few exceptions, viz., Lockheed hy- 
draulic, Bendix mechanical and Girl- 
ing mechanical. The latter was first 
used on Rover cars about twelve 
months ago, but its merits have 
secured recognition by several other 
makers; the Daimler group, for ex- 
ample, have adopted it, using it 
either with or without a vacuum 
servo. It has three special features: 
(1) there are no cross-shafts or 
other parts in torsion, all members 
are in tension, except a few short 
and stout couplings, which are in 
compression; (2) shoe expansion is 
effected by a cone acting on hard- 
ened rollers, these in turn actuating 
plungers in contact with the shoe 
ends; and (3) the shoes are anchored 
by a multi-sided cam, which is ro- 
tated to adjust each brake independ- 
ently. Uniformity in brake adjust- 
ment is gained by rotating the cam 
in one direction until the shoes make 
contact with the drum, and then 
moving the cam back one “notch”; 
thus a predetermined and uniform 
clearance can be given to all four 
brakes. Outstanding merits of this 
braking equipment are ease of opera- 
tion, uniformity of effect with any 








given pedal pressure and the definite 
“feel” of the braking in all circum- 
stances, owing to the low frictional 
losses in the operating details and 
the elimination of the “spring” of 
shafts in torsion. 

In an increased number of models 
the hand lever is almost horizontal 
between the separate front seats and 
has a wing-nut for hand brake ad- 
justment which can be operated even 
while the car is in motion. A new 
type of hand brake lever on the 
Daimler is shaped like an inverted 
L and has a pull-up motion to apply. 
Humber has the pull-back brake 
lever inverted under the cowl, its 
pivot point being supported by the 
latter. 

Wire wheels are almost universal. 
Tires are usually of the medium 
pressure type, though a few makers 
are using the Dunlop E.L.P. (extra 
low pressure) type on small and me- 
dium-sized cars. 

Where permanent jacks are pro- 
vided, the D.W.S. system of easy 
jacking (one unit for the front axle 
and two for the rear) is generally 
favored, though the Jackall hy- 
draulic equipment is found on a few 
cars (Talbot, for example). The 
Stevenson system is applied to the 
new Light Six Vauxhall, whereon a 
central cross member of the frame is 
extended laterally, forming a run- 
ning-beard support and having its 
ends specially shaped to form abut- 
ments for a loose jack; this arrange- 
ment implies that both wheels on 
one side are lifted simultaneously. 
Built-in. and internally illuminated 

(Turn -to page 466, please) 
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Shoe expander of Girling 
brakes 
Courtesy of ‘‘The Autocar,’’ London 
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The Ardent Ickes as 





a New Deal Crusader 


by Julian Chase 


N looking toward Washington to- 
day we note, as a comparative 
observation, that the religiously 

zealous champions of the New Deal 

have decreased numerically of late; 
that the fervor of those remaining 
is, in most cases, becoming less fa- 
natical. There is less of the efferves- 
cence accompanying the belated com- 
prehension of social-economic trends 
which have long been old but are now 
called new. Much of the erstwhile 
holiness has been squeezed out of 
governmental benevolence. The cru- 
sading ardor of many planned-econ- 
omy advocates is either definitely on 
the wane or, for the time being, rela- 
tively subdued. The fires of New 

Deal piety are burning low. 

That is what we see when we now 
look here and there and almost every- 
where in the national capital. But 
it is not what we see when we glance 
in the direction of Harold L. Ickes, 
who, as many of us know, is our Sec- 
retary of the Interior and a great 
many other things as well. There is 
evidence that Mr. Ickes’ breast still 
throbs violently with New Deal emo- 
tionalism, that he still nurtures the 
zealotry and harbors the impelling 
hates of the newly inspired crusader. 





Tuned to a Varying Key 


Mr. Ickes has again bubbled over 
into print. He has used his new 
book, “The New Democracy,” as the 
source of an effusion for which the 
New York Times Magazine, always 
ready to present both sides of almost 
any question, provides the vehicle. 
This latest of Mr. Ickes’ writings is 
liberally sprinkled with vituperative 
references to special interests, ex- 
ploiters, the privileged, rugged indi- 
vidualists and most of the other pet 
hobdgoblins, imps and devils of the 
New Deal satellites. It is also, and 
among other things, blatant and un- 
ashamed in its inconsistencies. 

In one paragraph Mr. Ickes im- 
plies that we Americans can adapt 
ourselves to a managed economy. 
“Some people,” he says, “pretend to 
see dangers to our national tradi- 
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tions in this movement toward na- 
tional planning. They cite our love 
of liberty and our heritage of indi- 
vidualism as evidence that we can- 
not adjust ourselves to a planned 
economy. I have no patience,” he 
adds, “with those who would bind 
our progress by appealing to our 
past.” 

Two paragraphs later he unblush- 
ingly asserts that “Regimentation, 
with its implications of the denial of 
this supreme right (individualism) 
for which we Americans have strug- 
gled and which we have cherished 
from the beginning, will never suit 
the individual American or fit into 
the American way of life.” 

Was there ever, could there pos- 
sibly be any such thing as real, effec- 
tive planned economy without com- 
plete regimentation and dictatorial 
control? History, experience and 
common sense all shout a mighty 
No! 

On one page our Secretary of the 
Interior bewails the abandonment of 
35,000,000 acres of farm land during 
the past 10 years, and on the next 
page he rants over the evils of ex- 
cessive agricultural production. He 
berates the rugged individualist who 
would today continue “to employ 
wasteful methods that destroy almost 
as much wealth as they produce.” 
But he is wholly silent on the wealth 
destroying activities of A.A.A. 

With tears of ink dripping from 
his pen he extols our forefathers who 
fought and bled for the liberty of 
the individual. He tells us that “they 
sought to create a social order with- 
in which, consistent with the prin- 
ciple of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, they could give free 
rein to their own initiative, develop 
their own individualities and live 
such lives as suited them.” A few 
weeps later, however, he informs his 
readers that, “We know now that 
we must build a new social order,” 


and in indicating what that new or- 
der will be like, he asserts that, “the 
more civilized we become, the greater 
must be the restriction imposed upon 
the liberty of the individual for the 
common good.” 

Following Secretary Ickes’ line of 
reasoning it would seem logical to 
deduce that civilization has pro- 


gressed farther in Italy, in Germany 


and in Russia than it has in the 
U.S.A. May we ask him if it is be- 
cause civilization has been carried to 
its highest peak that individual lib- 
erty has been reduced to serfdom in 
the realms of Fascism, Hitlerism and 
Pseudo-Communism—in the lands of 
planned economy? 


Several Beats Behind 


In spite of President Roosevelt’s 
apparent lead in the opposite direc- 
tion it seems difficult for some trail- 
ing New Deal advocates to change 
their course of thinking or to cease 
casting verbal brickbats at malfac- 
tors whom they set up in their emo- 
tionally affected judgment as repre- 
sentative of the millions of honest, 
socially-minded men upon whom the 
country’s business burdens rest. 
Ickes is still at it. Perhaps he hasn’t 
seen or heard the signals. He dwells 
at length on the iniquities of the ex- 
ploiters, the rugged individualists 
who “may be compared to a pack of 
wolves,” the wasters and the men 
who “think that the Constitution is 
a special charter to protect the 
wealthy and the privileged.” “Such 
men,” he says, “never invoke the 
Constitution so long as they are per- 
mitted to sail the high political seas 
with the black flag at the masthead, 
seeking new victims.” 

“It is significant,” our Secretary 
astoundingly asserts, “that there are 
today only two classes who even pre- 
tend to see anything disturbing in 
the effects of President Roosevelt 

(Turn to page 566, please) 
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NDUSTRY is faced with the prob- 
ability of unemployment insurance 
legislation within the next twelve 
months. Manufacturing operations 
in many States— perhaps through 
the country—will be affected. 

Every sign points in that direction. 

A Roosevelt-appointed committee, 
headed by Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins, will soon report on the whole 
problem of social security, providing 


data upon which legislation may be 
submitted to Congress at its next 
session. 

Special committees and commis- 
sions charged with similar duties are 
functioning in 13 States (Cali- 


by Norman G. Shidle 








Coming! 


In an early issue Automotive Industries will present an 


article entitled: 


Unemployment Insurance—The European 
Experience and the American Beginnings 


By Bryce M. Stewart 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New York 


to whom this subject has been assigned by the 


President's Committee on Economic Security which is 
headed by Labor Secretary Perkins. 
Recent articles published by Automotive Industries are 


listed below: 


Unemployment Insurance by N. B. Keyes, Jr., Social 
Insurance editor of the Spectator, July 8, 1933. 
Unemployment Reserve Laws by Joseph Geschelin, 


September 2, 1933. 


Unemployment Reserve Legislation Looms [including a 
summary of the Deane plan) by Don Blanchard, March 3, 


1934. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia). 

Bills providing for compulsory un- 
employment reserves under State 
supervision were passed by one house 
of the 1933 legislatures of seven 
States (California, Connecticut, 
Maryland, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio and Utah). 

One State, Wisconsin, now has in 
operation an unemployment reserve 
law. 

The Wagner-Lewis bill, which 
would have levied an excise tax of 
5 per cent of every employer’s pay 
roll, got very serious consideration 
in the last Congress. 

The Roosevelt Administration is 
already pretty well committed to en- 
actment of some form of unemploy- 
ment insurance law. 

Only recently, Senator William 
Gibbs McAdoo, a Roosevelt supporter, 
went a step further when he advo- 
cated a Federal law requiring in- 
dustry to share its surplus earnings 
with workers by setting up, with gov- 
ernment assistance, a capital reserve 
for labor. “After just compensations 
to officers,” Senator McAdoo said, 
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\n Immediate industrial Problem 


With compulsory legislation looming, if industry is to 
take constructive and effective position, subject 
demands prompt attention by automotive leaders 


“and adequate wages to labor as a 
part of operating costs, and reason- 
able dividends have been declared on 
invested capital, a certain percentage 
of the remainder should be set aside 
as unemployment and retirement re- 
serve for labor and, in a like manner, 
a reasonable percentage should be 
set aside as a reserve for capital. ... 
Industry alone cannot bear the entire 
burden. The Federal Government 
and all the State governments should 
contribute to the plan as well as to 
a system of old age pensions.” 

And Owen D. Young only three 
months ago expressed an attitude 
rapidly growing among leading in- 
dustrialists when he said: 

“Social insurance as a means of 
fighting our ‘bondage of fear’ is 
necessary; the only question is what 
kind of insurance is it to be.” 

Many important automotive execu- 
tives are fully alive to pressure for 
such legislation and to the vital char- 
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acter of its possible effects on auto- 
motive manufacturing operations. 
Investigation shows, however, that 
the thinking of automotive leaders is 
clearly synthesized on only one or 
two phases of the problem. There is 
general agreement, for instance, that 
workers as well as employers should 
contribute to any fund set up for un- 
employment insurance purposes. 
With historical roots reaching well 
back into the 19th century, experi- 
ence with unemployment insurance 
plans is wide, varied and not readily 
to be interpreted in terms of current 
American needs. It is scarcely sur- 
prising to find a majority of automo- 
tive executives unfamiliar with the 
detail of operation and the indicated 
economic significance of much that 
has gone before. Only in recent 
years has the problem begun to have 
a practical meaning for executives 


whose efforts have been devoted to 
development of a new industry bring- 
ing higher standards of living rather 
than to study of ways to preserve 
some minimum of standards already 
in existence. 

Yet the fact remains that the time 
interval between intense automotive 
consciousness of unemployment in- 
surance and pressure from outside 
social forces for detailed American 
legislation on the subject is turning 
out to be very short. Demands for 
legislation are upon us. Automotive 
men, rulers of the country’s largest 
manufacturing industry, are far 
from ready to present a synthesized, 
detailed program of what they would 
consider sound, practical and so- 
cially beneficial unemployment insur- 
ance legislation. 

The desirability of such a program 
is rapidly becoming self-evident. One 
executive who favors its develop- 
ment, has this to say: 

“There is no use being too theoreti- 
cal about this matter. We are faced 
with a practical situation. If we 
wait until legislation has reached the 
Congressional hearing stage before 
deciding on a positive, sound plan or 
position on the problem, we will 
simply find ourselves trying to get 
eliminated, the worst features of a 
politically conceived measure. The 
problem should be studied actively 
and comprehensively at once. 

“Such study should be generated 
and supervised by a small, vigorous 
committee of important socially- 
minded automotive executives. But 
they should employ competent, full- 
time expert assistance in developing 
the program. The subject is far too 
complex and detailed to permit ade- 
quate handling by purely voluntary 
committee workers in the time avail- 
able. 
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“Once developed and agreed upon 
by automotive executives in general, 
such a program would be available 
for use when, as and if the occasion 
may arise. But past experience 
should prove to us that, as regards 
social legislation under the New Deal, 
such occasions always arise suddenly 
—however long in advance we may 
have expected them!” 

That some such cooperative effort 
would be possible is indicated by the 
fact that such thinking as automo- 
tive men have been doing on this im- 
pertant subject all point in much the 
same general direction. Disagree- 
ment about many details can be ex- 
pected within the industry itself as 
the outlines of general ideas are 
crystallized into specific plans, but 
the basis for cooperative study seems 
definitely to exist. 

Interviews with many of the most 
important executives in the industry 
on this question of unemployment in- 
surance indicate this. Interesting 
opinions were developed in these in- 
terviews. 

As noted previously, practically 
every automotive executive thinks 
that any unemployment reserve or 
insurance fund should be made up 
of contributions from employees as 
well as from employers — which 
means that the Wisconsin plan (see 
A. IL, June 23 and 30, 1934, pp. 758 
and 798) will not be urged for gen- 
eral adoption by automotive interests. 
Executive belief in this principle 
goes behind economic to psychologi- 
cal laws for its justification. 

“Any student of human nature will 
recognize,” one executive says, “that 
it such a reserve is supplied without 
cost or effort on the part of the as- 
sured the need for the reserve will 
be greatly augmented.” 

All such reserves, several indus- 
trial leaders point out, really come 
out of the workman’s pay in the last 
analysis anyhow. Whether the em- 
ployer pays into an unemployment 
reserve fund or directly to the wage 
earner has no effect on the employ- 
er’s ability to pay. Commenting on 
the Wisconsin plan, for instance, 
which involves the setting aside of 
2 per cent of each employer’s pay- 
roll for an unemployment reserve 
fund, one experienced manufacturer 
Says: 

“TI think the idea of setting aside 
a fund for unemployment insurance 
is good and a sound measure. 

“But the 2 per cent set aside is in 
reality a 2 per cent increase in 
wages, but the men do not recognize 
it as such. I would rather pay as 
wages 2 per cent more and have it 
deducted from the wages of the men 
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and put in trust for them under State 
or Federal supervision than to con- 
tribute it to a fund as insurance. 
The contribution method is psycho- 
logically unsound.” 

Another executive, agreeing with 
this view, feels, however, that the 
average workman never could be 
made to see the matter in this light 
and that combined contributions 
from employer and employee are the 
best practical solution to the prob- 








Henry Ford on 
UnemploymentInsurance 


“Unemployment insurance as a solu- 
tion for unemployment is a typically 
political solution and one of the best 
ways of insuring unemployment. The 
pressure of unemployment is one of the 
hammers bludgeoning us to find a way 
to abolish unemployment. Insured un- 
employment lifts the burden of unem- 
ployment not from the unemployed, 
who'd a thousand times rather work, 
I'm certain, but from those who should 
be goaded in their minds to find new 
uses for labor, so that they lean back 
on the government, which in turn leans 
back on the people again (with an 
added charge) until in the end, as in 
most countries which have adopted the 
scheme, we see neither employment nor 
a paid insurance for the unemployed.” 
—From an interview by Anne O‘hare 


McCormick in the N. Y. Times. 








lem. “I recognize that under this 
sort of plan the employer’s contribu- 
tion is really coming out of the work- 
man’s pocket, but the workman 
doesn’t notice it.” (This latter senti- 
ment, in fact, was reflected in almost 
exactly the same words by at least 
four of the men contacted.) 

Most automotive men lean toward 
the type of plan in which individual 
company’s reserves are applicable to 
unemployment among men who have 
worked for that individual company, 
rather than one in which an industry- 
wide or State-wide fund is set up 
from which all workers draw. 

Whether this attitude would exist 
after full study of the problem in all 
of its permanent social aspects can- 
not be stated definitely at this time. 
Scme executives who favor an in- 
dustry-wide plan, perhaps molded 
along the lines of certain provisions 
of the Swope Plan, think that cur- 
rent automotive opinion grows from 


a basic opposition to anything en- 
couraging further centralized or so- 
cialized operations of industry, 
rather than from consideration of 
the social effectiveness of an unem- 
ployment reserve plan in itself. 

From this basic difference in view- 
point, in fact, probably can be ex- 
pected to arise much of such criti- 
cism as may come from automotive 
executives about specific legislation 
later proposed on unemployment in- 
surance. Most executives feel very 
strongly the social obligation either 
to provide stability of employment or 
to care for workers during periods of 
unemployment. Therefore, in prin- 
ciple, they are unlikely to oppose 
legislation looking toward these ends. 
Yet this same majority is vigorously 
opposed to any further encroachment 
of government on business operations 
because of the friction, inefficiency 
and retardation of progress brought 
about by such interference. 

Few automotive men believe that 
any practical form of unemployment 
insurance can be set up which would 
have any measurable effect on main- 
tenance of buying power during a 
business depression. One authority, 
for example, estimates that the 2 per 
cent reserves specified in Wisconsin 
will not come close even to meeting 
the decrease in total wage payments 
brought about by normal seasonal 
layoffs in that State. 

Any attempt to set up reserves 
large enough to offset materially de- 
pleted buying power during depres- 
sions, on the other hand, would re- 
sult in an impossibly large burden on 
the operation of industry during nor- 
mal times. 

It is generally agreed, in other 
words, that unemployment reserves 
should be regarded almost entirely 
as a means of tiding over individual 
workers during periods of layoff; not 
as a method of stabilizing the busi- 
ness cycle. 

There is little or no sentiment 
among automotive manufacturers 
favoring inauguration of individual 
unemployment insurance plans at 
this time. Even those executives 
who favor individual company plans 
in principle feel that the time has 
passed when they might effectively 
have been put into operation. Any 
plans suggested now, they feel, would 
be looked upon with suspicion by 
labor as an attempt to find a way 
around possible legislation on the 
subject. 

Most executives are fully aware 
that unemployment insurance is but 
che phase of the very broad topic of 
social insurance and that, in many 

(Turn to. page 566, please) 
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JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


Union Dues and 


Seasonal Lay-Offs 


A F. of L. organizers aren’t 
. thinking only of the 
worker when they flay the severe 
seasonal fluctuations in automo- 
tive employment. As two reso- 
lutions introduced at the recent 
Federation convention in San 
Francisco indicate, these varia- 
tions also bulk large in their 
minds because of the difficulties 
encountered in maintaining 
membership and interest, and in 
collecting dues during the sea- 
sonal lay-off. 

Both of these resolutions were 
introduced by representatives of 
Flint locals. One of these, which 
got no place, asked the Federa- 
tion “‘to declare a moratorium on 
back dues for a period of one 
year from Oct. 1, 1934” ...... 
“for the purpose of bringing 
back into the organization, with- 
out too much hardship, these 
members who are delinquent and 
no longer in good standing.” 

The second proposed that the 
Federation “give consideration 
to the possibility of arrangement 
to issue out-of-work stamps” to 
seasonally unemployed members, 
presumably in lieu of dues. The 
Federation also was asked to 
waive its 35 cent monthly per 
capita tax. In support of this 
proposition, it was said “unless 
some agreement is brought about 
so that these members may re- 
main in good standing ...., 
we will have a large task to 


reorganize them into our Labor. 


Unions.” The action on the reso- 
lution was a promise of consid- 
eration of the problem involved. 

Some of the anxiety over this 
situation undoubtedly is due to 
the fact that the Automobile 
Labor Board recognizes only 


paid-up members. One of the 
purposes of these resolutions 
probably was to provide a tech- 
nical basis for meeting this re- 
quirement without actual collec- 
tion of dues: from unemployed 
members during the seasonal 
lay-off. 


* * * 


Sniping by 
Craft Unions 


NIPING by craft union organ- 

izers also has caused the auto- 
motive organizers some trouble. 
A representative of Cleveland 
automotive locals said “Cleveland 
is slipping back due to the fact 
that craft unions are trying to 
break us up.” Another repre- 
sentative demanded “That craft 
unions .... relinquish all claims 
to workers within the (automo- 
tive) industry and relinquish 
their organizing efforts.” Pre- 
sumably the Federation decision 
in favor of vertical unions will 
take care of this situation. 


aa * * 


|.A.E. Research 


Gives Needed Facts 


HE Research and Standard- 

ization Committee of the In- 
stitution of Automobile Engi- 
neers has just issued its third 
annual report, covering the 
period July 1, 1933, to June 30, 
1934, and this prompts us to ex- 
tend our congratulations to the 
Institution on the excellent work 
which its standardization com- 
mittee has been doing recently. 
Funds for carrying on the work 
of the committee are supplied by 
the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders and by the 
Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research of the British 
Government. From the report it 


is seen that numerous research 
projects are being carried on. 
Apparently not all of the reports 
are made public, but during the 
past year the committee has is- 
sued two reports of which ex- 
tended abstracts were published 
in Automotive Industries and 
which we know aroused consid- 
erable interest among our read- 
ers. We are referring to the re- 
ports on valve seat wear and on 
cylinder or liner wear. Both of 
these reports represent distinct 
additions to our knowledge of 
the fundamentals of the internal 
combustion engine. That the 
work which the Institution has 
been doing along research and 
standardization lines is being 
fully appreciated at home is per- 
haps best shown by the fact that 
the number of companies affili- 
ated with it increased from 28 
when the committee was formed 
in 1931 to 144 at the time the 
present report was drawn up. 


* * *% 


Richberg's Views 
vs. NLRB Ruling 


HAT the National Labor 
Relations Board meant in 
the Houde decision, and what 
Mr. Richberg thought they 
meant, seem to be two different 
things. Two weeks ago we re- 
ported’ in these columns that Mr. 
Richberg’s view was that the 
representatives selected by the 
majority in an election were the 
exclusive bargaining agents for 
all who voted: This meant obvi- 
ously those who did not vote 
were still free to bargain 
through anybody they chose. 
Since then, the NLRB has 
ruled to the contrary. In a case 
involving the Columbian Steel 
Tank Co., it held that represen- 
tatives selected by a majority of 
all the workers in the group con- 
cerned, have exclusive bargain- 
ing rights—for those who voted 
as well as those who did not. 
Who’s right? 
—The Editors 
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View of new electroplating 

gallery with polishing sec- 

tion in foreground. Clear, 

fresh atmosphere and good 

lighting are characteristic 
of this department 


Some idea of the activity in the metal 
finish department which is bounded 
by the floor conveyor. Bodies travel 
on the same bucks throughout the 
finishing operations in various de- 


partments 


F you have been through the Pack- 
ard factory in recent years a visit 
today will astonish you, for great 

changes have been wrought with the 
introduction of the 1935 Packards to 
be seen in showrooms the country 
over. 

Apart from the familiar walls on 
Grand Boulevard, the plant is entirely 
new inside. Some inkling of the 
change must have been sensed when 
Packard announced to the public its 
plan for a general house cleaning but 
only those in the inner circle knew 
the whole story. Actually this move 
was planned a long time ago, as far 
back as 1929, Packard’s biggest pro- 
duction year. And finally the plan 
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has been put into effect coincident 
with the decision to build two dis- 
tinct lines of automobiles. 

The first phase, the one to be dis- 
cussed here, is already completed. 
This concerns the development of a 
new production line for the regular 
line, concentrated and compacted in 
the factory on one side of the Boule- 
vard. The buildings on the other 
side will soon house the manufactur- 
ing facilities for the new car—the 
one completely divorced from the 
other, as if built by two independent 
organizations. 

The production lines for the big 
Packard line embody the best prac- 
tice known in the automobile in- 


by Joseph Geschelin 


Engineering Editor, Automotive Industries 


dustry. It is a completely coordi- 
nated layout featuring straight line 
manufacturing in the machine shops, 
trim, paint, electroplating, as well as 
the sub-assembly and final assembly 
lines. All activities have been con- 
centrated to eliminate lost motion, 
to facilitate handling and the prog- 
ress of work from station to station. 

And perhaps the most significant 
result has been the ability to house 
everything needed for the building of 
the regular line in but a fraction of 
the space required heretofore. 

One can hardly visualize the ef- 
fectiveness of good paint treatment 
without seeing the result in this 
plant, with its fresh bright walls and 
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Production of 1935 Line 





Compact layout permits concen- 
tration of operations on one side 


of Grand Boulevard leaving build- 
ings on other side for new 
medium-price job 


ceilings, supplemented by good light- 
ing of all work places. In fact the 
management has sensed a new mo- 
rale, a faster tempo coupled with bet- 
ter quality of work on the part of 
the operators as each of the new 
lines swung into action. Here in- 







Packard is proud of this body drop, 
handling the finished bodies safely 
and with dispatch. ‘The two hooks in 
front are fitted into openings in the 
dash while the hinged arms at the 
rear grip the body at the wheel house 


Like other assembly stations along the final line, 

the engine department is located at right angles 

and at the point of application. Here is the over- 

head hoist used to carry engines from the storage 
way to the chassis 
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deed is a practical demonstration of 
an ideal that sometimes has seemed 
somewhat academic. Good lighting 
and painting and a change in scene 
do pay dividends! 

The final assembly line now is lo- 
cated in one single unit on the main 
floor with sub-assembly stations and 
component parts stores right at the 


points of application, permitting a 
quick, unhurried coordination and 
greatly simplifying the scheduling of 
finished units. The same is true of 
the trim department on the second 
floor, in which the trim line traverses 
unit assembly stations placed at right 
augles to the line, each station lo- 
cated directly at the point of usage. 

Metal finish is handled within a 
surprisingly small area bounded by 
a closed floor conveyor over which 
the bodies move on individual bucks. 

Perhaps the biggest changes, not 
to be associated with the general 
change in production layout, are 
found in the new paint shop and the 
electroplating gallery, said to be the 
finest in this country. 

The electroplating department is 
housed in a gallery all its own. Some 
idea of its bright, well lighted and 
high ceilinged interior may be gained 
from the view of a section shown 
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Taylor-Winfield flash welder is made in two separate 
stations because of the very large size of the side 


panel and back assembly. 


One side panel is joined 


to back panel at the left, then the partial assembly 
moved over to right where the second seam is 


flash-welded. 


here. The gallery really contains two 
d. partments—electroplating with its 
divisions for copper, nickel, chrom- 
ium and cadmium plating; and a 
modern polishing department which 
may be seen in this view. 

One of the most important at- 
tributes of the plating department is 
the excellent ventilating system 
coupled with the positive disposal of 
ali noxious fumes. This renders the 
atmosphere of the whole gallery as 
fresh and as clear as the outdoors— 
quite in contrast with the usual con- 
ception of a busy plating plant. 

All operations in the various plat- 
ing sections are completely convey- 
orized and automatic. Work traverses 
the dip tanks, plating tanks, and 
rinses on racks suspended from the 
conveyor which moves at a prede- 
termined speed. As the work reaches 
the tank, the motorized mechanism 
dips the racks to immerse them in 
the solution, then lifts them out just 
as the cycle in the tank is completed. 

The only hand-operated section in 
this department is that of chromium 
plating where the cycle of events is 
so brief that it is more convenient 
and more economical to dip the parts 
by hand. 

The paint department comprises 
some of the most modern equipment 
to be found in a high-grade produc- 
tion line. One of its important fea- 
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tures is a complete installation of 
Dry-Sys baking units. A most un- 
usual feature is the use of sand-blast- 
ing instead of chemical cleaning of 
the sheet metal in preparation for 
the finishing operations. Bodies are 
first sand-blasted to clean the entire 
surface, then are moved to an ad- 
jacent booth where the surface is 
completely blown off to remove any- 
thing that may remain from the 
cleaning booth. 

In all there are actually 33 dif- 
ferent steps in the painting of Pack- 
ard bodies under the new set-up; also 
17 different priming and color coats. 
The line-up of equipment includes 
four tunnel type spray tunnels and 
five Dry-Sys baking ovens. 





The last station in this department 
is the final inspection in a light booth 
which is illuminated by a combina- 
tion of Cooper-Hewitt lamps and 
large Mazda lamps which are focused 
om an aluminum painted reflecting 
surface. This type of light has been 
found to be most efficacious in de- 
tecting flaws and imperfections in 
the paint job. 

Handling of wheels at the main 
assembly line is worked out rather 
ingeniously. The variety of wheels 
and tire equipment is handled at the 
point of assembly, including mount- 
ing and painting. Because the wheels 
are too heavy to handle and also 
because the proximity of this station 
to the assembly line prevents the use 
of the conventional chutes, wheels 
are fed to the line on their side, be- 
ing delivered on short sections of 
two floor roller conveyors. Both con- 
veyors run under the assembly chain, 
one stopping at the near side, the 
other going through to the far side. 

Among the other interesting de- 
tails which have been worked out 
here is a new body mechanism which 
facilitates handling and safeguards 
the finish. As shown in the illustra- 
tion, the drop mechanism has two 
hooks in front that engage holes in 
the dash panel, and two hinged arms 
at the rear which hook under the 
wheel house. When the body has 
been lowered on the frame, the rear 
arms are disengaged by pulling down 
on the handle overhead. 

Something else of unusual interest 
is the detail of the Tavlor-Winfield 
flash welder. It happens that the rear 
section of Packard sedans is so large 
as to make it difficult to handle in 
one setting. Consequently, the welder 
is built in two separate sections on 
the platform shown here. 

The section at the left welds one 
seam, 7.e., one side panel to the rear 
back panel, then this partial as- 
sembly is moved over to the second 
section of the welder at the right 
where the other side panel is at- 
tached. 





New Exide Pose 


LL batteries in the Exide lines 
have been provided with new 
cases. While there is a distinct 
“family resemblance” between the 
cases of the three different lines, the 
different types can be clearly dis- 
tinguished by their cases. 

Panels on the back, front and ends 
of the cases are recessed, hence the 
lettering on these panels is protected 
from injury in shipping and han- 


dling. The large flat bearing surfaces 
above and below these panels are said 
to minimize the danger of breakage 
of the case. 

Side walls and partitions are said 
to be unusually thick providing a high 
margin of safety. Partition and end 
walls have vertical tapered ribs in- 
side, making the plate assemblies 
self-wedging and reducing the wear 
and tear due to vibration of the car. 
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New I!/, ton Speedwagon chassis 


NEW %-ton commercial unit 
of high performance charac- 
teristics and a refined and 

improved 114-ton chassis are an- 
nounced by the Reo Motor Car Co., 
Lansing, Mich. List prices on the 
two chassis are $495 and $595 re- 
spectively, and the 14-ton panel de- 
livery wagon complete lists at $695. 

Both types are new in appearance, 
with emphasis on “streamlining” ; 
they have roomier interiors for the 
driver, and are equipped with six- 
cylinder 3% by 5-in. engines of 230 
cu. in. displacement. The engine in 
the half-tonner is rated at 80 hp. at 
3200 r.p.m., while that of the 1%- 
ton model is governed at 2800 r.p.m., 
at which speed it develops 68 -hp. 

Transmissioners are new for both 
models. The 14-tonner has a trans- 
mission with helical gears for coun- 
tershaft and second speed drives, and 
with synchronizer mechanism for 
ease of engagement of both these 
speeds. 

In the 114-ton truck the transmis- 
sion is of the four-speed type and 
has helical gears for countershaft 
drive also, for quieter running in 
all speeds. This.transmission, which 
is of new design and Reo-built, has 
the countershaft carried on Timken 
taper roller bearings, taking the 
thrust from the helical gears as well 
as the radial load. 

Rear axles of the 114-ton model 
have been redesigned and are said 
to be stronger, though lighter than 
formerly. Frame and spring capaci- 
ties also have been increased on this 
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Two New Reo Trucks 


A 2 ton chassis at $495 and 
a 1% ton model listing at $595 


model, which has a gross rating of 
10,500 lb. and a standard wheelbase 
of 139 in. 

The %-tonner is on a standard 
wheelbase of 118 in., with X-frame, 
and is available in the usual stand- 
ard body types. 

The appearance of both trucks is 
distinctive and striking, with their 
deep sloping, Vee-shaped radiator 
grilles, skirted fenders concealing 
the chassis, and sloping windshields 
with rounder headers. The 14-tonner 
has vertical and the 114-ton model 
sloping hood louvres. Both models 


are fitted with tilt-beam headlights. 

Engines in both models carry all 
the usual Reo features, such as four- 
ring cam-ground Lo-ex aluminum 
alloy pistons, seven-bearing crank- 
shafts (25-in. diameter) and coun- 
terbalanced, chrome-nickel alloy iron 
cylinder blocks; inserted alloy-steel 
exhaust valve seats, etc. Vibration 
and noise insulation is improved 
through engine supports of live 
rubber, air cushioned. 

Transmission gears and shafts, as 
well as axle shafts in both models, 
are made of nickel or nickel-molyb- 
denum alloy steels, heat-treated. 
Both models have cam-and-lever 
steering gears, and hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes operating in Centrifuse 
drums. Transmission. brakes pro- 
vided for parking on both models are 
of the band type, 2 in. wide, with 
6-in. drums on the %-ton and 8-in. 
on the 144-ton unit. 

The rear-axle ratio on the 1%-ton 
model is 4.3 to 1, indicating the high 
top speed which should be available 
on this model when desired. The 
114-ton unit has standard ratios of 

(Turn to page 566, please) 





Four-speed heavy-duty transmission used on the new 
1!/, ton Speedwagon 
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MPORTANT price reductions on 

its 417 line feature the 1935 an- 
nouncement of the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation. The six-cylinder 
four-door sedan now lists at $695, or 
$100 less than the equivalent model 
of last year’s production. This is the 
lowest price ever quoted on a Hup- 
mobile since the company was organ- 
ized in 1909. Other models of the 
line are reduced proportionately. 

Prices of the Aerodynamic six re- 
main unchanged from 1934, while 
those on the Aerodynamic eight have 
been increased slightly, all models 
now listing at $1,395. 

A second feature of all of the new 
models, including the low-priced six, 
is the provision of vacuum-power 
cylinders for the application of the 
Steeldraulic brakes. The unit, which 
is produced by the Midland Steel 
Products Co., has the master control 
cylinder built into the rear cross- 
member at the left, directly behind 
the storage battery on the six, while 
in the Aerodynamic models it is se- 
cured to the left frame side rail. It 
is set to reduce the pedal pressure 
required by 50 per cent. The control 
mechanism is such that the pressure 
developed by the power cylinder is 
proportional to the pedal pressure, 
hence the braking effect can be nicely 
graduated. 

No fundamental changes have been 
made in the general appearance of 








Hupp Puts Vacuum Power 
Brakes on All Models 





New Six-Cylinder Base Price Is 
$100 Under List on 1934 Lines 





Four-door sedan listing at $695, wheelbase is 117 in., 
engine 91 hp. 


the cars. Probably the most impor- 
tant change is an increase in the 
slope of the radiator grille on the 
Aerodynamic series. The radiator 
grille on the more conventional six 
also seems to have somewhat more 
slope than formerly. This latter car 
carries the same type fenders as the 
larger series, streamlined to cowl the 
wheels. 

Without changing the cylinder di- 
mensions, the horsepowers of the 
engines used in the three cars have 


On 
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Six-passenger sedan with 121 wheelbase and 101 hp. engine 


November 3, 1934 





been materially increased. The in- 
crease, which runs as high as 11 hp. 
on the low-priced six, according to 
Hupmobile, has been obtained 
through changes in cam contour and 
in the combustion-chamber design, 
and as a result of improved carbure- 
tion. The actual horsepower output 
is now said to be 91 hp. on the low- 
priced six, 101 on the Aerodynamic 
six and 120 hp. on the Aerodynamic 
eight. Since no changes have been 
made in the rear-axle ratios, all three 
cars should show materially im- 
proved accelerating and hill-climbing 
ability. 

Following are the new prices com- 
pared with those of last year: 


New 1934 
Prices Prices 
Series 517-W 
2-4-p. Coupe ... $695 $795 
4-d. Sedan ..... 695 795 


5-p. Tour. Sedan 745 
Deluxe 517-W 


845 (with trunk) 


2-4-p. Coupe ... 745 845 
4-d. Sedan ..... 745 845 
Tour. Sedan ... 795 895 (with trunk) 
521-J 

3-5-p. Coupe ... 1195 1195 
6-p. Sedan ..... 1095 1095 
5-p. Victoria ... 1115 1115 
527-T 

3-5-p. Coupe ... 1395 1345 
6-p. Sedan ..... 1395 1245 
5-p. Victoria. ... 1395 1265 
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PRODUCTION LINES 














Looking down the assembly line for Gemmer 

steering gears. Finished units are hung on the 

rotary, overhead monorail conveyor which threads 
the final inspection department 


Compromise 


While a discussion of grain size in 
steel metallurgy is a complex matter 
not to be disposed of in a simple 
paragraph, certain things are funda- 
mental. Coarse grain promotes ma- 
chinability, in fact, some steels that 
can’t be handled normally will cut 
with ease when properly annealed 
to produce coarse grain. Fine grain 
is needed where strength is impor- 
tant; fine grain structure prevents 
localization of stress in highly 
stressed parts; fine grain prevents 
distortion in heat treatment. Where 
a combination of diverse properties 
occurs, be prepared to compromise. 
In the case of a ring gear, for ex- 
ample, sacrifice some machinability 
in favor of a medium grain structure 
that will provide some safeguard 
against distortion. 


Definition 


A prominent metallurgist now with 
one of the great steel companies re- 
cently was asked to state the differ- 
ence between automotive steels and 
the other kinds. He says there is 
no difference, except that the auto- 
motive manufacturers have experts 
to see that they get what they pay 
for—and more when possible. 


Grain Size 


The matter of grain size in steels 
is one of the most important consid- 
erations in metallurgy. It’s unques- 
tionably the finest of new tools but 
like all tools it must be handled prop- 
erly and should not be abused. For 
instance, grain size like any other 
characteristic of good steel requires 
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commercial tolerances. Give the steel 
mill at least some leeway if the 
specification is to be commercially 
practical and the price right. 


Big Show 

Certainly one of the most inspir- 
ing things we have been privileged 
to note was the turnout for the grain 
size symposium of the A.S.M. at 
the National Metal Congress. Here 
is perhaps the most far-reaching 
conception in metallurgical science. 
It is of practical significance and can 
be used by everyone. In proof, they 
packed the Grand Ballroom of the 
Pennsylvania to the gills. 


Good Work 


Several prominent men, members 
of the A.S.M., publicly commended 
several steel companies who took the 
initiative in publishing details of the 
physical properties of their tool 
steels. Metallurgists and tool engi- 
neers have asked for such informa- 
tion for many years. Great credit 
is due the progressive companies 
who have started the ball rolling. 


Fair Price 


Have you ever stopped to consider 
how much depends upon the inven- 
tiveness of the mechanical master 
minds in the machine tool industry. 
This is not a matter of sentiment 
but good business. Progress in the 
automotive industry is a function of 
progress in machine designing. What 
is. more reasonable therefore than 
the idea that automotive production 
men should give heed to the need for 
preserving the stability and activity 


of the machine tool people who have 
served them so well. Not the least 
that can be done is to pay a fair 
price for the new equipment, par- 
ticularly special machines. 


What's Standard 


Some time soon, the MAPI code 
will contain a definition of what con- 
stitutes a standard machine. The 
importance of this may be gaged 
from the fact that code members 
must file a schedule on their stand- 
ard machines whereas special ma- 
chines, so called, are exempted from 
this provision. Unless there is some 
change, a standard machine will be 
defined as any machine or accessory 
to which a definite type or name has 
been given by the manufacturer. 
Addition or elimination of advertised 
features does not change its status as 
a standard machine and the changes 
in published prices can be made only 
on a reasonable pro rata basis. 


Fixed or Open 


General Manager Lind of the 
N.M.T.B.A. brought out a most im- 
portant point bearing on price fixing 
in the codes. There are two basic 
policies—as far apart as the poles— 
yet confused by even intelligent ob- 
servers. Fixed price vs. open firm 
price, that’s the angle. Fixed price 
is monopolistic and objectionable. 
But open firm price is fundamental. 
It represents the filing of a schedule 
of prices by each member of a code 
group. The prices of competitors on 
similar machines are not necessarily 
the same but the prices of all are 
known and firmly unchangeable as. 
published.—J. G. ° 
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Unemployment Insurance—An 
Immediate Industrial Problem 


(Continued from page 558) 


respects, it cannot possibly be con- 
sidered separately. Despite this fact 
—perhaps because of it—there is a 
strong tendency among automotive 
men merely to watch developments 
carefully without taking any very 
active part until called upon. The 
automotive industry will not oppose 
unemployment insurance on _ prin- 
ciple—but there is no indication that 
it will promote legislation or activity 
on the subject. It seems likely to 
acquiesce to any sound plan, but un- 
likely to assume any initiative. 

One executive who has spent much 
time lately in study of the unemploy- 
ment insurance problem as related 
to the automotive industry is strong 
in the belief that every automotive 
man responsible for important man- 
ufacturing operations could profit- 
ably spend twelve or fifteen hours of 
hard study on this subject in the next 
few months. 

“TI was appalled at the fuzziness of 
my own knowledge,” he said, “about 
the details of even such important 
recent proposals from practical in- 
dustrialists as the Deane Plan and 
the Swope Plan. Although I have 
always followed industrial relations 
and social legislation in general more 
carefully than the average business 


man, it took me only a few hours of 
study to realize that I really knew 
very little of the actual experience 
data readily available about unem- 
ployment insurance plans, practices 
and results. Only now am I begin- 
ning to feel as though I had any 
sound basis on which to begin to 
form opinions about what the atti- 
tude of my company ought to be. 





“Maybe I’m wrong, but I’m in- 
clined to think there are many others 
like me sitting in other automotive 
executive positions.” 


NotTeE—An insurable risk is one 
that is actuarially predictable. Since 
unemployment is not predictable, the 
term unemployment insurance is a 
misnomer and a better term is prob- 
ably unemployment reserves. How- 
ever, unemployment insurance is so 
widely employed to describe the pro- 
posals discussed here, that it is used 
in the accompanying  article.— 
Editor. ? 





The Ardent Ickes as a New Deal Crusader 


(Continued from page 555) 


and his administration to lead us 
out of the economic morass into 
which the present shouters for lib- 
erty so heedlessly plunged us.” One 
of these classes, he declares, consists 
of the disgruntled politicians. The 
other is made up of the exploiters. 
There must be millions of plain, hon- 
est and well-intentioned citizens 
who simply do not count with him 
at all. 

It would be kind to Mr. Ickes to 
assume that his startling summation 





Detail Refinements Rather Than 
Changes Feature 1935 British Models 


signalling arms are now almost uni- 
versally fitted. The “semaphores” 
are sunk into the central pillar of 
sedans and are self-cancelling. 

At the Albert Hall, London, not 
far from and running contempor- 
aneously with the Olympia Show, is 
an exhibition of Ford cars, trucks, 
etc. Here is on public view for the 
first time a new small Ford of 10 hp. 
British rating, supplementing the 8 
hp. model introduced two years ago. 
The new car resembles the small 
model in chassis layout, but has an 
engine of 72 cu. in. as against 57 cu. 
in. displacement. The wheelbase and 
track are the same (90 in. and 45 
in.) but the engine is located farther 
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(Continued from page 554) 


forward in the frame, thus enabling 
all seats to be brought within the 
wheelbase. The all-steel sedan bodies 
—two-door and four-door—are typ- 
ical of modern trends in design. 

This new model, known as the De 
Luxe Ford—the old model is now 
the Popular Ford—sells at £135 and 
£145 for the two-door and four-door 
sedans respectively. Leather uphol- 
stery and a sliding roof are £10. 10s. 
extra. The Eight. is £120 and £125 
without the last-mentioned features. 
There is a comprehensive equipment 
and a big demand is assured, though 
it wlll probably be partly at the ex- 
pense of the smaller and cheaper 
model. 





of New Deal objectors was made de- 
liberately for its political effect rath- 
er than for its economic value. But 
was it that kind of declaration? 
Probably not. It appears more likely 
to have been just another spontane- 
ous eruption of that blinding New 
Deal emotionalism which, fortunate- 
ly for all of us, seems, at last, to be 
yielding somewhat here and there to 
an encouraging but slowly growing 
rationalism. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times 
that we find in Washington a dimin- 
ishing number of those crusading 
New Dealers whose utterances are a 
confusion of contradictions and in- 
consistencies, whose lack of capacity 
for straight-through thinking is 
tragically outstanding and whose 
judgment is upsettingly susceptible 
to the warping influence of synthetic 
prejudice and manufactured hate. 
May the shadows of those remaining 
continue constantly to grow less. 





Two New Reo Trucks 


(Continued from page 563) 


5.28, 5.83 and 6.6 to 1, the axle in 
this case being also of the full-float- 
ing type, with spiral bevel gears and 
straddle mounted pinion. 

Standard tire equipment on the 
14-ton model is 6.25/16 in., front and 
rear, these sizes being of the semi- 
balloon class; 6.00/20-in. tires are 
standard front and rear on the 114- 
tonner, with other sizes and combi- 
nations, including dual rears, avail- 
able at extra cost. 
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